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indirect Lighting. 
ad ae ol Ee 
[Prepared for the JourNaL by Mr. Francis H. Gitpin, Photometrical 
Laboratory, United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa.] 


In the development of the illumination of various types of interiors 
much stress is now laid on, and attention directed towards, the elimi- 
nation of bright light sources from the field of vision, and to the re- 
duction of glare, while, at the same time, securing a proper distribu- 
tion of light. But the mere choice of illuminant—its size and location 
-—should not be the final goal of the illuminating engineer. Effi- 
ciency of illumination should not be based solely on lumens per watt 
or.cubic foot, nor on the basis that makes the investment commer- 
cially profitable—the one of dollars and cents per unit of illumination. 
There is sounder and more humane basis—that of the ultimate 
physiological effect—which, as related to the energy used, may be 
called the practical, or human, efficiency of an illumination scheme. 
More variables enter into this than as yet can usually be measured by 
scientific means, for the field is new and little understood. Many of 
the laws and rules for direct lighting are understood and practiced ; 
but the laws governing the ultimate physiological effect are more 
varied and indefinite. In the physiological fleld lie the problems of 
finding what amount of reduction in visual sensibility is due to 


effect caused by a background lighter in color or brighter in illumi- 
nation than the object observed. When there is illumination by 
direct light, either from a large central source or scattered smaller 
sources, the first of these problems is rarely absent. The physically 
measurable amount of light is, in many cases, out of all proportion 
to the measure of the ability to readily read or distinguish detail. 
The sources themselves, if not in the direct range of vision, are often 
so nearly specularly reflected by adjacent objects that the glare effect 
is only in a measure reduced. Where it is necessary to use a number 
of sources hung low, enveloping shades or globes of diffusive quality 
must be used to mitigate the frightful eye strain. Often, where the 
diffusing media is made large or selected unusually dense, in the 
attempt to reduce intrinsic brilliancy, it nearly defeats the purpose of 
its use by making either an unsightly or a very inefficient installa- 
tion. 

In a large number of cases the use of a single, properly designed, 
indirect or semi-indirect unit would obviate a great deal of the diffi- 
culty. Much has been said for and against this system of illumina- 
tion with a great deal of truth on both sides. Indirect lighting will 
never be a panacea tocure all the ills of ‘‘ glare; *’ but, if judiciously 
chosen and properly used, there are many excellent opportunities for 
its application. Probably the use of a single source, reasonably 
high, with its light reflected and diffused so that the secondary 
source, so-to-speak, becomes the lighting unit, would prevent a great 
deal of ocular discomfort. In rooms with low ceilings it has many 
times been proven in various installations, both of gas and electrieity, 
that this form of illumination has proven successful far beyond the 
expectations of those who devised and installed it..In spite of all that 
has been said against it, both with, and more often without, proof, 
its use will increase with a better understanding, especially in the 
semi-indirect forms of units. 

In the use of indirect, or semi-indirect, lighting the two chief 
points of discussion are: (1) The loss of perspective, due to absence 
of shadows; (2), the so-called ‘‘ trying effect’ on the eye, due to the 
peculiar method of redirection of the light. 

As to the first point, while shadows are not entirely absent, they 
may be obviated if desired in certain cases where their presence is 
objectionable, as, for instance, in drafting rooms. The presence or 
absenee of shadows depends much upon the design of the installation. 
Where a single indirect unit is used in place of a single direct unit, 
as in small rooms, the shadows are softened and the distribution of 
illumination is made much more uniform. Probably nothing is more 
‘* trying ’’ on the vision than a sharp contrast of light and dark color, 
such as deep shadows on a bright, sunny day, inasmuch as the per- 
sistent straining of the eye to see what lies in the dark places is 
counteracted continually by an opposite strain to protect the visual 
organs against the high illumination of the bright spots. 

Monotony of illumination is sometimes charged to indirect light- 
ing, but this is due not merely to the uniformity of the illumination 
falling on the surface viewed, but to the uniformity of objects them- 
selves and their almost uniform specific brightness. The eye sees, 
not by a light falling on an object; but, instead, all detail and varia- 
tion are judged by the effect produced on the retina by the specific 
brightness, color and extent of the object viewed. 

It seems unfortunate that many indirect illumination installations 
have been located in places where simplicity of decoration and multi- 
plicity of similar objects are the rule. Unfortunately too little atten- 
tion is paid to the combination of the artistic and the lighting effects. 
Light ceilings, such as pale yellows, greens and white, are essen- 





bright spots of light in the line of vision, and how great_is the glare 


tial to the efficiency of the system, but -walls of similar color are 
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not essential, especially in a large installation. Even the use of a 
high dado, of some dark or medium color, would not seriously affect 
the efficiency, while it would materially help the aesthetic effect, and 
this would be truejalso in directed lighting schemes. 

The use of a gas indirect system is still as economical in cost as the 
most efficient direct electric installation. Generally from indirect 
gas installations some 50 to 60 lumens per cubic foot may be ob- 
tained, while on similar electric tungsten installations from 2.50 to 
2.90 lumens per watt may be expected. As the relative selling price 
of the cubic foot and watt is generally as 10 to 1, the gas indirect in- 
stallation gives double the cost efficiency of the electric, and is equal 
to a direct electric installation. 








Beioit Utility Decision by Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin. 


—=>——— 
{Prepared for the JouRNAL, by ‘‘ Maprson.*’} 


On July 19, 1911, the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin handed 
down its decision in the case ‘‘ City of Beloit vs. Beloit Water, Gas 
and Electric Company.” 

The city’s petition set forth, among other things, that : 


* (1) The defendant Company refused to install water meters unless 
the minimum charge be fixed at $12 per annum for each meter, and 
that said charge was unreasonable and excessive. 

(2) The Company rates were discriminatory, not granting to all its 
patrons like rates for like service. 

(3) The rates charged for water in some cases exceeded those which 
its franchise authorized it to charge, and that the authorized rates 
were excessive and unreasonable and should be reduced. 

(4) The defendant Company’s water mains were in many cases too 
small and resulted in inadequate fire service. 

(5) The Company unlawfully, unreasonably and, without author- 
ity, refuses to extend its water mains unless it is ordered so to do by 
the Common Council, and fire hydrant rental paid by the city for 
every 500 feet of main on each extension. 
(7) The gas manufactured and sold by the Company in Beloit was 
adulterated and of poor and inferior quality ; the system of distribu- 
tion used was crude and the pressure insufficient; the meters pro- 
vided by the Company registered incorrectly, usually in favor of the 
defendant Company ; and the rates charged and paid were excessive 
and unreasonable. 

(8) The electric light and power service furnished by the Company 
was inferior; the electric meters provided registered erroneously, 
usually in defendant’s favor, and that the rates charged and col 
lected for light and power service were excessive and unreasonable. 


The petition asked for hearings and investigations by the Commis- 
‘sion and an order giving the city and citizens relief from the above 
conditions. The respondent Company filed its answer denying the 
above derogatory statements; contended that the service was good 
and the rates less than adequate, rather than excessive ; and moved 
the dismissal of the complaint. 

Since July 24, 1908, when the Commission prescribed rules and 
regulations fixing standards for gas and electric service, it has main- 
tained, as part of its engineering staff, a corps of gas and electric 
service inspectors. By this means the Commission had made routine 
tests of the heat value and pressure of gas furnished, voltage of elec- 
tric current supplied, the accuracy of gas and electric meters, etc., 
and corrected defects in such service wherever found. Such defects 
as may have existed in the gas and electric service in Beloit were be- 
ing remedied at the time of the filing of the petition in this case. 

The Beloit Water, Gas and Electric Company was formed in 1906, 
by the consolidation of the Beloit Water Works Company, the Beloit 
Gas Light and Coke Company, and the Beloit Electric Company. It 
owns and operates three separate water pumping stations and two 
gas and two electric plants. 

The original water plant (built in 1885) is operated by steam power ; 
the second is operated by water power; the third by electric power. 
The old gas plant manufactures coal gas and the new one water gas. 
The old electric station is operated by water power, and the new by 
steam turbines. 

The decision describes in some detail the equipment of the several 
plants, the distribution system, etc. ; but, for lack of space, such less 
important matters must be here omitted, as is also the former water 
rate schedule, on account of its length. The gas and electric rate 





Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Under 2,000 cubic feet...... ... $1.60 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

kt 1.40 ¢ Ae 
10,000 to 20,000“ ceeiect cen ©: 
20,000 to 40,000 = ......... 120 “ “ 


Subject to discount of 10 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, if bill is paid on 
or before the 10th day of the month following that in which gas is 
consumed, 

Meter rentals of 10 cents per month, 

Minimum monthly bill, 50 cents. 


ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT. 
Lighting Rate No. 1: 


Cents, 
Se PO RAS TUE Ee SG ooo onc cw nceesecess 18 
2d 25 te - | ee ee Pe 
3d 25 “ig iBT os 2 Ee See 11 
All over 75 killowatt hours at..........-..00. 9 


Discount of 8 cents per kilowatt-hour, if bill is paid on or before 
the 10th of the month following that in which electricity is used. 
Meter rental of 10 centsper month. Minimum bill $1.10 per month, 
including meter rental. 

Lighting Rate No. 2—Fixed Charge.—A fixed charge of 10 cents 
per month, per 55-watt lamp, or less, plus $1.10, less 25 per cent. dis- 
count, 

Current Charge.—Five cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Discount of 25 per cent. on monthly current charge, if total bill is 
paid on or before the 10th of the month following that in which the 
electricity is used. Minimum monthly bill is the fixed charge. 
Note.—The customer has the option of choosing either of the above 
rates in the downtown business district. 


Power Rate.—First 50-kilowatt hours at 10-cents. 


Following 150-kilowatt hours at........ 6 cents 
4 300- ‘ nO etn oe iuads 4 cents 
All over 500- ‘ iP reused 3 cents 


Discount of 10 per cent. if bill is paid on or before the 10th of the 
month following that in which the electricity is used. Meter rental 
25 cents per month. Minimum bill of $2 per horse power, connected. 
Municipal Street Lighting: 

BETES BAR, voce cccceses $60 per lamp per year. 

Dusk to dawn 80 = ° 
Valuation.—A tentative valuation of respondent’s physical prop- 
erty, as of January 1, 1909, was submitted by the Commission’s 
engineering staff, and formed the basis for arguments and testimony 
brought out at the hearings. Both petitioner and respondent offered 
valuations made by independent appraisals. All were in consider- 
able detail and were presented and discussed in the decision item by 
item. The tentative valuation submitted by the Commission’s engin- 
eers, as of January 1, 1909, is shown in Table I., on page 163. 

The city presented four separate valuations of the water depart- 
ment property, made by Messrs. Wheeler, Sturtevant, Evans and 
Fowle. The Company submitted only one valuation, by Mr. Benzette 
Williams. 

The decision presents as Table I. a comparison of the reproduction 
values of the water department property as determined by the several 
valuations, excluding, however, the items of land, paving and gen- 
eral expense ; 7. e., engineering and superintendence, interest during 
construction, contingencies, etc. The average of the totals so ob- 
tained by the four appraisers is $175,245. The corresponding figures 
from the valuations by the staff and by Mr. Williams for the Com- 
pany were, respectively, $219,459 and $240,209. 

More depreciation was charged against the water works by the 
city’s appraisers than by either the Commission’s staff or Mr. Wil- 
liams. The present values, corresponding to the above costs of re- 
production are, respectively, $138,778, $213,778 and $224,948. The 
first of the three latter sums is the average of four totals varying 
from $131,440 to $145,924. 

The reproduction values assigned to the distribution system alone 
vary from $101,828 by Fowle up to $150,473 by the Company. The 
staff’s value is $17,190 lower than the Company’s, and $26,828 higher 
than the average of those assigned by the city’s appraisers. 

Only two of the city’s appraisers made valuations of the gas prop- 
erty. Exclusive of land, paving over distribution system and allow- 
ance for general or overhead expenses, the totals obtained for the 
city by Evans and Fowle are, respective'y, $201,799 and $216,131; by 
the Commission’s staff. $261,665; and by the Company $289,882. 


es 





schedules were as follows: 


These are for cost Of reproduction new. 
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TABLE I.—Zentative Valuation of Physical Property, Beloit Water, Gas and Electric Company, January 1, 1909. | 




































































Water. | Gas. Electric. | Total. 

New. | Existir g. New. Existing. New. Existing. | New. Existing. 
ee ER PRR Pe 14,822 | 14,822 "10,239 10,239 7,038 7,028 | $32,089 $32,089 
2, Wells and suctions..................... SS SS nial, b ster. | soceeaded tener | 14,780 14,423 
3. Resev. water tank holder............... 14,981 | 14,066 | 42,293 a6 | 3c Oe aie 54,661 
4. Distribution system.. ................ 133,283 | 130,081 | 103,061 96,801 73,360 65,625 | 309,704 292,507 
5. Power plant equipment................. 26,860 | 20,355 57,590 53,136 65,399 56,270 149,849 129,761 
6. Bldgs. and mise. structures............. 23,334 | 17,951 | 31,651 | 27,357 | 30,239 | 18,899 | 85,224 64,207 
7. Office furniture and appliances......... 979. | 783 979 783 979 783 | 2,937 2,349 
8. Tools and instruments............. ets 931 475 1,627 887 1,464 878 | 4,022 2,240 
9. Horses, wagons and misc........... ... 141 98 843 705 141 98 | 1,125 901 

Re BR oo... .sscebibbes ~ 930,111 | 213,054 | 248,213 | 230,503 | 178,610 | 149,581 | 656,934 | 593,138 

10. Add 12 per cent. (see note)............. 27,613 25,566 29,786 27,660 | 21,483 17,950 78,832 71,176 
UE SLs once vccevene ema 257,724 238, 620 277,999 258,163 | 200,043 167,531 735,766 664,314 

Te, CE CIEE. 5 65.0 vc cce-ccemoetece 4,170 4,117 13,347 13,282 | 10,636 10,189 28,153 27,588 

a mee nape 

. BeBE. . 5 000 scccduneenane 261,894 242,737 291,346 271,445 | 210,679 177,720 763,919 691,902 

12. Paving ........ Sil liAsbave ascii patente 12,216 11,429 10,344 oO eaten eres 22,560 20,945 
OS re 274,110 * 254,166 301,690 280,961 | 210,679 177,720 786,479 712,847 

Be POOP Cen POewerty......cceregsases] sncvecs: | evesece | eeccsoe- | cevcece ) Seen a abies 25,341 21,008 
eS ORR ES ITA cl daniee: Be-wabevee Bisdiones. Bees apron $811,820 | $733,855 


























Note—12 per cent. added, to cover engineering and superintendence, interest dnring construction, contingencies, etc. 


Messrs. Evans and Fowle also made valuations of the property in 
the electric department. Exclusive of land, paving and general over- 
head expenses, their totals and those of the staff and the Company 
are as follows: 


Valuer. Cost of Reproduction, New. 

PD cnidbewccesscccs coal $183,017 
ID ih nts aida was 00 40 eeeeeiennil 187,254 

ca ok cain 5icG-vb\e tv ciee's «cag emanmaiee 201,166 

NT o4.o 000s s000.00e voumpenaehae ee 221,938 


The various parcels of land owned by the Company, their uses, the 
values placed upon them by the staff (which were accepted as fair by 
both the city and the Company), and the staff’s apportionment of 
their values between the three utilities and non-operating property, 
together with the city’s and the Company’s objections to that appor- 
tionment, are discussed at some length. 

In regard to paving, the decision simply cites the principle estab- 
lished by the Commission in former decisions that ‘‘ The value of 
paving, where no expense has been incurred by the Company, should 
not be included in a valuation for the purpose of rate-making.”’ 

The petitioner contended that the staff’s method of estimating de- 
preciation was erroneous, contending for the determination of depre- 
ciation by the straight-line method. This point received careful con- 
sideration and somewhat lengthy discussion in the Commission’s 
decision. The principle of a compound interest-bearing sinking fund 
for estimating depreciation is adopted by the Commission. 

The allowance of 12 per cent. (of the property value) made by the 
staff, in the tentative valuation, was attacked by both parties in the 
case from opposite points of view. An elaborate discussion of this 
feature of the valuation is closed with the remark: ‘‘In view of the 
testimony of both a general and local nature which has been intro- 
duced, and in view of further investigations as regards the facts in 
this particular case, we believe that, while the allowance cannot be 
reduced, we have, at the same time, not discovered good grounds 
upon which to increase it in this instance.”’ 

Respondent contended that from 10 to 15 per cent. should be added 
to the valuation of the physical property, by reason of the claim that 
continuous contract construction is, on the whole, much less expen- 
sive than the piecemeal construction by which a good share of the 
property has been developed. The petitioner advanced opposing 
arguments. Discussion of the same pointin previous decisions of the 
Commission are cited in this, and the following comments are made 
in closing: ‘‘That some consideration should be given to this item 
should be admitted. That the allowance made should reach to the 
proportion claimed by the respondent, we do not believe the facts re- 
garding the history of the plants, and the methods used by the staff 
in its valuation, will permit.”’ 

The Company owns 326 of the total 800 shares of stock of the Beloit 
Water Power Company. and utilizes its share in the water power by 
3 separate installations. 


| The Commission’s staff made no valuation of the Company’s share 
\of the water power. This feature of the property was the subject of 
‘much testimony and argument in the hearings, and receives exten- 
|sive discussion in the decision, both from the purely commercial 
| point of view, held by the two parties to the case, and from that of 
|public policy. From the former view point the Company’s share of 
| the water power, developed at Beloit in the Rock river, is variously 
| valued at from $27,167 to $268,000, while the Company contended 
‘that the lowest value which could fairly be assigned to it is $150,000. 

In regard to the valuation of water powers the Commission quotes 
from an earlier decision: ‘‘ From a purely commercial point of view 
this method of estimating the value of water power rights may, in 
the main, be sound; but it is not so clear that this can be said for it 
when the question is regarded from the point of view of public policy. 
This method, as stated, places water and steam plants on the same 
basis. By doing this it necessarily diverts all the advantages that 
may accrue from such water powers from the public to the private 
owners. In other words, it appears to deprive a locality of the 
natural advantages it might otherwise derive from being located near 
such water powers. If water rights are private property under the 
law, then all the benefits which accrue from these rights would prob- 
ably go to their private owners. If on the other hand, water power 
rights are public rights rather than private rights, then it would also 
seem that the public ought to share in any benefits that may be de- 
rived from such rights.” ‘‘ Ross, et al., vs. Burkhardt Milling and 
Electric Power Company ;”’ 5 W. R. C. R., 147. 

The decision does not reveal the Commission’s allowances for value 
on the individual elements of the property, practically all of which 
were subjects of controversy in the hearings, and are separately dis- 
cussed ; but says: ‘‘In the light of the testimony, and the facts re- 
vealed by the testimony and investigations, we are convinced that 
the valuation determined by the staff is, on the whole, fair and rea- 
sonable. Some minor changes in apportionment between the several 
departments have been suggested, and some additions should perhaps 
be made to the valuation as submitted by the staff. On the other 
hand, item ‘‘ paving’ will suffer a decrease, as already pointed out. 
With these changes in mind, and after a careful review of the facts, 
we believe that the total valuation of respondent’s physical property 
as found by the staff should stand.” 

The financial history of the consolidated plants is set forth in tabu- 
lations of balance sheets, and of data prepared in analysis of same 
and in the accompanying text. 

The cost of the plants and property is shown to have increased 
$785,980.13, between February 5th, 1906 (the time of the consolida- 
tion) and June 30th, 1910. Of that sum $436,465.25 is represented in 
construction and equipment, and $375,000. is covered by an item 
‘*Plant and Franchise,’’ which represents common stock voted to 
Stubbs and others for services in promotion, organization, etc. The 
Company’s liabilities as shown by the balance sheet for June 30th, 
1910, are; 
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Liability Schedule. Amounts. °° 

Capital cs. op avavenscacnon’ meeennentas $100,000.00 
Ras scant. bas seeen bees abide a 500,000.00 
Ee occ iocs cvesioce sdoecbeuseeceheesse 700,000.00 
eed nas on 0s babit'esscees SebeN obs es 13,075.49 
Notes EER, 0 becvccesgun's oper passcemeaiehs 405,000.00 
pet i iiiinvenscqenestepnke oheeouvdans an 10,241.67 
GSE. Ae Bebe 0 pcesnensensndtergeheeebnnhak ete 916.04 
Unmatured interest accrued on funded debt............ 5,023.60 
Unmatured interest accrued on notes and bills payable. 451.79 
Miscellaneous liabilities, accrued ...............eee0seee 115.44 
bis caer ne webs 00 on ces cee 100s new -nesneietes 47,035.79 
ihe kiesccynn+es vebawmhebecenainndiss 4 $1, 781,859.82 


The decision presents a series of tables of financial statistics show. 
ing the detailed earnings and expenses of each of the three depart- 
ments for each of the 4 years last past, together with a full discussion 
of the data and of the Company’s apportionment of the outstanding 
securities and the general expenses. 

It_is shown that the effect of the basis of accounting adopted by the 
Company appears to have shifted the burden of the overhead ex- 
penses from the gas department to the water and electric departments. 
The water department especially appears to have been discriminated 
against in this report. 

The Company claims a going value as follows: 


Water s eset anal ess. an Seeus cave $63,996 
SMS.ca- ~ s Swowsnawets covsebehaee? 63,261 
Electric Mt . epenconesvedsteentinbes 46,473 

Nn ac weadunacnceaii $173,730 


' These values were determined for the Company by Mr. Benezette 
Williams, under his method which is now probably well-known to 
engineers and others particularly interested in appraisal work. The 
Cotnmission indicates that going value should be determined from a 
different point of view. 

‘©The Commission has previously stated that the connected load or 
business is, of course, of value; but it appears to us that this value 
is covered by the cost of establishing the connections and acquiring 
the business, which costs, in one form or another, have found their 
‘way into the accounts of the Company, and, therefore, constitute a 
part of the facts taken into consideration in appraising the plants. 
Possible future growth of the business can hardly be legitimately 
capitalized by utilities which are not entitled to more than reasonable 
returns on their investment; and this is also true of the rights to do 
business in a particular city, which rights have been granted free of 
cost.” ‘‘State Journal Printing Co. v. Madison Gas and Electric 
Co. ;” 4 W. B.C. R., 501-578. 

It has been held that the cost of developing the business of a public 
utility is as much a part of the investment in the business as the 
physical structure. ‘For public utilities which, under both the 
common and the statute law, under normal conditions are only en- 
titled to reasonable returns on the investment, justice as well as 
equity appears to demand that the amounts, if any, by which they 
under ordinary conditions have failed to earn such returns, should 
be considered in fixing values and rates for such plants.” ‘State 
Journal Printing Co. v. Madison Gas and Electric Company ; saw. 
R. C. R., 501-585. 

Since the filing of the case a fire-stream test of the water plant was 
made in the presence of members of the Commission’s engineering 

staff, and the report upon that test is presented in the decision. The 
city’s claim of inadequacy of the water plant for fire service was 
thus investigated and answered. 

Numbers of interesting comparisons of the Beloit and other plants 
are made in tabulations of statistics presented in the decision. Ob- 
viously these cannot be reproduced here, on account of their length 
and relatively low importance. 

The determination of proper rates in the water department involved 
the apportioning of that property between fire and other general ser- 
vice. A report and discussion of the matter, prepared for the city of 
Beloit by Mr. W. H. Wheeler, were before the Commission, as were 
also somewhat lengthy reports by the Commission’s engineers. 
These are simply set forth in the decision. The engineering staff 


apportioned about 48 per cent. of the reproduction value of the water 
works property anu 48.5 per cent. ef its present value to fire service. 

An important point to which much attention is given in the decision 
is the water rate heretofore given by the Company to the 3 largest 
users. ‘ Thesé consumers are the Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s manufac- 
turing plant, the Chicago and Northwestern Railway and the Chicago, 


ing to the Company’s statements, 265,000,000 gallons, while all other 
consumers used 377,100,000 gallons. The 3 large users paid 11 per 
cent. and other users 61 per cent. of the water department’s revenue 
for that year. The amounts paid by the 3 averaged 1.73 cents per 
1,000 gallons, while the Company’s pumping expenses alone aver- 
aged 1.59 cents per 1,000 gallons pumped. On the margin of 0.14 cent 
per 1,000 gallons, it appears the Company must rely to obtain the 
share of the 3 large users in the distribution expenses, general ex- 
penses, insurance, taxes, depreciation and interest on the investment. 
One of the strongest and most insistent demands made by the city 
is that the water consumers be placed on a meter basis. At present 
the Company has meters on 10 services out of a total of 1,682 indus- 
trial and commercial consumers. The city contended that the old 
flat-rate system being unfair, unscientific, unbusinesslike, is the 
source of the plainest and grossest discrimination among the consum- 
ers. The Commission estimated that the added investment required 
for a general installation of meters will be about $16,000 to $17,000. 
The following meter rates are suggested for trial, subject to early 
revision, when experience under them shall have furnished data upon 
which to base a correct revision : 


Service Charge. One Consumer on Meter. Per Quarter. 
NN PO POET NT Te ee $1.00 
Sy Piles ri. par bons puted eaten esse see 1,25 
ee id eee rarer 1.75 
4. 14- “ OR ee ae et 2.00 
5. 3- ** ER EE Ea ere 3.00 
.-- Re a ee 6 oe ee ae eo 5.00 
-—-* i Lee Rubbbenbubvainnkcase ese’ 8.00 
8. 6- + gy ee EE ae Oe 15.00 


For each additional consumer on the same meter, 50 cents per quarter. 
Each dwelling, flat, suite, store, tenant, etc., shall be regarded as 
one consumer in determining the service charge. 

Output Charge: 


10 cents per 1, 000 gallons for first 50,000 gallons used per quarter. 
6 on ** next 75, 000 4g 
2 ** over 125,000 


Flat Rates.—All consumers without sewer or cesspool connection 
shall pay an annual rate of $5, payable in 4 equal quarterly pay- 
ments. The present rates for street sprinkling and for building pur- 
poses are not changed at this time. 

Gas Utility.—As previously,shown, the Beloit Company owns and 
operates two gas plants, one an old coal gas plant, the other a new 
water gas plant. Among the several Wisconsin gas plants valued 
by the Commission’s engineering staff it is shown, by a table-of-per- 
centage distribution of property, that the Beloit Company has the 
largest percentage of property in buildings, plant and station. 

An analysis of the investment in Belolt shows that the totat invest- 
ment per consumer is larger than in any of the other plants listed in 
the above table. The total investment per mile of main is also Jarger 
than all these plants with the exception of Racine. The total invest- 
ment per 1,000 sales in Beloit is exceeded by three plants, and is 
much nearer the maximum than the average. 

These, and other studies of the investment in the Beloit plant, show 
that the investment has been brought to a figure considerably in ex- 
cess of the average of similar plants in the State. It appears that the 
investment has been very large for the future. It would seem that 
when a utility undertakes to build considerably in advance of the 
needs of the community the utility can hardly expect a large return 
upon this investment immediately. On the other hand, if consumers 
can be induced to pay a profit on this investment, it would appear 
advantageous for the utility to invest in equipment which will meet 
demands far into the future. Analysis of the growth of the gas busi- 
ness in Beloit since the consolidation, the present saturation of terri- 
tory, consumers per mile of main, sales per consumer, etc., indicate 
that the business has undoubtedly not developed at the rate respon- 
dent had anticipated. While the number of consumers per 100 in- 
habitants is somewhat below the average for the other gas plants in 
the State, the earnings per consumer are about the maximum of the 
same plants. At the same time the.Company cannot be excused of 
lack of effort to secure new consumers and develop the gas business 
in Beloit. In the light of these facts, and in the light of the informa- 
tion secured by a careful investigation of the distribution of gas con- 
sumers in the city, we are forced to the conclusion: First, that the 
business is not particularly well developed and the territory well 
saturated ; and, second, that this lack of development is in a large 
measure due to the comparatively high rates in force. 


“e “sc “ce be sé se 





Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. These used, during 1909, accord- 





As in the case of the water plant, the operating statistics of the 
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Company, and the contentions of both parties with respect to many; 
points, also the previous rates and their effects, are fully discussed 
and much data published in connection therewith. 

The Company’s annual sales have grown to 47,610,000 cubic feet. 
The cost of reproduction (new) of the gas property, as of June 30th,; 
1910, after making additions to the valuation of January, 1909, for 
the extensions and additions to property made during that period, 
and deducting payments, not actually paid for by the Company, is 
found to be $321,380, and the existing condition-value about $300,609. 

From the facts revealed in the testimony, and by subsequent in- 
vestigations, we believe we are justified in finding that the situation 
is such in regard to the total investment in the physical property of 
the gas department, in the development of the business of the plant, 
and in the possible future development and saturation of territory, 
that it is far from clear whether it is equitable to the consumers of 
the service, and for the best interests of the plant, as well as its cus- 
tomers, to fix rates for the gas service in Beloit which will bring a 
return for interest and profit on the cost of reproduction as high as 
may ordinarily be considered reasonably adequate in plants of this 
size. We do not feel justified, on the other hand, in using a valua- 
tion lower or in fixing rates lower than those figures which are used 
in this instance, but it is believed that the reduction given in this 
case will have a material effect on the future growth of the business 
and hasten the time when further reductions may be made possible. 


The following schedule of gas rates is believed to be fair and reason: 
able: 


$1.25 net, or $1.35 gross, per 1,000 cubic feet, for the first 5,000 cubic 
feet used during any one month through any one meter. 

$1.15 net, or $1.25 gross, per 1,000 cubic feet, for the next 10,000 cubic 
feet used during the same month through the same meter. 

$0.90 net, or $1.00 gross, per cubic feet for all gas in excess of 15,000 


cubic feet used during the same month and passing through the 
same meter. 


The minimum bill, to be graduated according to the size of meter, 
shall be as follows: 


Si ft 

sce Amemettgneceevest 
3-light Epaddecce o.veccnuhbenvenewenn $0.25 
5- dg TITRE EES S tte e ee eee e ee eeee res 0.25 
10- dg TITERS SS ESS e tee e eee ewer e eens 0.35 
4 cg TTTE TSS ERE C eet t eee eee reas 0.40 
aap. nthe +" + **eaanaiemepeens a 
RE eer 0. 
BS ig. Tron taaeo n+ + epeereate santa -00 
ee eae 
150- e CCRC ce ceesuces cesseueestobases 3.00 
BN Tico ahweteced. ucvvtdeods eudseress 4.00 


The effect of the proposed rates upon the monthly bills of the con- 
sumers is shown in the following table, XXXXVIIL.: 


Comparison of Present and Proposed Rates, 


Gas Consumed Monthly Bill, Monthly Bill Ac- Monthly Bill 

uble Feet. by Company. "Rate'scheduien™  “D4gr Proposed 
a $1.60 $1.60 $1.24 
ee 2.35 2.35 1.88 
eee 2.70 2.80 2.25 
Mn sebBcobdecs 2.70 2.95 2.38 
_, ee 2.70 2.70 2.50 
A 3.35 3.35 3.13 
vat pen ceess 4.00 4.00 3.75 
NE iixo oss 5.30 5.30 5.00 
Te 6.60 6.60 6.25 
, SEA 7.90 7.90 7.40 
A ae 9.20 9.20 8.55 
Be cscccccces 10.50 10.50 9.70 
| Sees 11.80 11.80 10.85 
Sinn dances 12.10 12.71 11.56 
SS 12.10 12.84 11.77 
| es 12.10 13.97 11.89 
a eee 12 10 12.10 12.00 
| aR 18.10 18.10 17.75 
See 22.10 23.86 22.07 
Ds view s's ote s's 22.10 23.98 22.16 
es ckve sein 22.10 22.10 22.25 
| 3s 33.10 33.10 31.25 
RSs Osi: Garde 50.10 50.10 49.25 
Bees ecccosccs 100.10 100.10 94.25 


_ Electric Utility.—An exhaustive analysis of the financial and 
operating statistics of the electric department, and comparisons of 
the plant and its business with several other similar plants in the 
State, which have been before the Commission, are separately pre- 
sented in the decision. 








A lengthy tabulation of electric consumer data from 21 plants 
shows that, while the average number of commercial lighting con- 
sumers per 100 population is 7.8, with a maximum of 13.6 and a 
median of 7.3, the same figure for Beloit is 5.8. Of the commercial 
lighting consumer, residences constitute the greatest proportion. 
Beloit residence consumers, per 100 popvlation, number 2.6, while 
the average for all the plants is 4.8, with a maximum of 9.9 and a 
median of 4.8. Total consumers number 6.07, per 100 population, in 
Beloit as against an average of 8.43, a maximum of 14.35 and a 
median of 7.7 for all the plants. 

While the development is thus shown to be comparatively poor in 
Beloit, the earnings per lighting consumer, on the other hand, are 
very near the maximum, being exceeded by one plant in the list in 
this respect. The present consumers of electricity in Beloit have 
been checked off in the latest city directory and have also been located 
ona map of the city. The result of this study, together with the 
facts brought out in the detailed and comparative analysis of. the 
electric consumer data as already discussed and described, point to 
the conclusion that the territory is far from being well saturated and 
the electric business fully developed. This appears to be particularly 
true as regards the residence consumers, especially the class known 
as ‘‘small consumers.’’ In fact, the present policy, as evidenced by 
the rates of the Company, appears to be one of discouraging this class 
of business. It will be noted in this connection that the present rates 
of the Company are so constructed as to force the great majority of 
residence consumers to pay for their entire consumption on the pri- 
many rate of 15 cents net per kilowatt hour. An optional rate is 
offered to consumers in the downtown district, which permits these 
customers to take advantage of a service charge rate with a com- 
paratively low rate per kilowatt hour consumed. The decision pre- 
scribed the following rate schedule for electric service : 


For all lighting service furnished residences and businesses, here- 
inafter specifically referred to as Classes A, B and C, including such 
incidental use of appliances for heating or power used on lighting 
circuits and passing through the same meter or meters owned and in- 
stalled by the Company, a charge of : 

Primary Rate.—12 cents net, or 13 cents gross, per kilowatt hour 
for current used, equivalent to (or less than) the first 30 hours’ use 
per month of the active connected load. 

Secondary Rate.—7 cents net, or 8 cents gross, per kilowatt hour 
for additional current used, equivalent to (or less than) the next 60 
hours used per month of active connected load. 

Excess Rate.—Four cents net, or 5 cents, gross per kilowatt hour 
for all current used in excess of the above 90 hours’ use per month 
of active connected load. 

The Company’s present lighting rate No. 2 shall remain in force, 
and shall apply to all consumers in the downtown district, which 
district is considered as defined in respondent’s existing schedule, 
and shall be optional for the above consumers as under the existing 
rate. 

For all signs, outlines and window lighting, on a yearly contract 
basis, hereinafter specifically referred to as Class E, a charge of 5 
cents (net) per active 50-watt equivalent per month, plus 5 cents 
(net) or 6 cents (gross) per kilowatt-hour consumed, as estimated ac- 
cording to the schedule of hours of lighting now in use by the Com- 
pany. ; 

Active connected load shall in every case be a fixed percentage of 
total connected load, consisting of lamps, appliances, etc., etc, in- 
stalled upon consumer’s premises in Class A, includes residences, 
dwellings, flats and private reoming houses. Where a total connec- 
ted load is equal to (or less than) 500-watts normal rate of capacity, 
60 per cent. of such total connected load shall be deemed active. 
Where the installation exceeds 500-watts nominal rate of capacity, 
334 per cent. of such a part of the total connected load, over and 
above 500-watts, shall be deemed active. 

In class B, where the total connected load is equal to (or less than) 
24 kilowatts nominal rate,of capacity, 70 per cent. of such total con- 
nected load shall be deemed active. Where the installation exceeds 
2}-kilowatts nominal rate of capacity, 55 per cent. of such a part of 
the total connected load, over and above 2}-kilowatts, shall be 
deemed active; provided that lamps used exclusively in space de- 
voted to the storing of goods shall be placed at 20 per ¢ent. active, 
and shall not be included in the 2}-kilowatts specified above. 

Class B shall consist of banks, offices, business and professional, 
including studios, dressmaking parlors, millinery and hair-dressing 
establishments and photograph galleries; wholesale and retail mer- 





chandise establishments, such as art stores, bakeries, barber shops, 
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including shoe-shining parlors and public baths, book stores, cigar] 
stores, coffee and tea stores, commission stores, confectionery stores, 
confectionery stores, including ice cream parlors, crockery and china 
stores, drygoods stores, drug stores, electrical supply houses, flower 
stores (including greenhouses), furniture stores, gents’ furnishing 
stores (including hat stores and haberdashers), grocery stores, hard- 
ware stores, harness shops, hay, grain, feed and coal offices and 
stores, jewelry stores, meat markets, millinery stores, milk depots, 
paint and wall paper shops, piano and music stores, picture stores, 
plumbing shops, saloons (including pool and billiard halls and ad- 
joining card rooms) ; shoe stores and shoe repairing shops, stationary 
stores, tailor shops (including dyers, cleaners and clothes pressing 
establishments), undertakers, upholsterers, wine and liquor stores, 
theaters, corridors and halls in office and apartment buildings upon 
separate meters, dance and public halls (including lodge and society 
rooms), restaurants (including eating places and lunch wagons), 
depots and public places for the conduct of railroads, street rail ways, 
express and telephone business (excluding freight houses), and all 
other consumers not herein otherwise specifically provided for. 
In Class C, where the total connected load is equal to or less than 
3 kilowatts, nominal rate of capacity, 55 per cent. of such total con- 
nected load shall be deemed active. Where the installation exceeds 
8 kilowatts, nominal rate of capacity, 40 per cent. of such a part of 
the toial connected load over and above 3 kilowatts shall be deemed 
active. This class shall include federal and county buildings, 
ehurches and missions, hotels and clubs, factories (including small 
industrial establishments) such as machine shops, carpenter shops, 
blacksmith shops, tin shops and cigar factories, closing not later than 
6 P.M., private and parochial schools, grain and tobacco elevators and 
warehouses, freight and storage warehouses, and stables and garages, 
both private, boarding and livery. 
In Class D 30 per cent. of the total connected load shall be deemed 
active. Such class shall consist of Beloit College. 
In Class E the total connected load shall be deemed active. Such 
class shall consist of unmetered lighting for signs, outlines and 
windows, contracted for upon a yearly basis. 
Minimum Bills.—The minimum bill shall be $1 net, per month 


fact shall be plainly indicated upon the monthly bill, the minimum 
charge assessed, and the difference adjusted with the consumer when 
the meter is again read, 


Discount.—Company shall bill all consumers at gross rate, and 
the difference between the gross and net rates shall constitute a dis- 


count for prompt payment, 


Schedule of Rates for Commercial Power.—For current used for 
electric power purposes, as measured by meters owned and installed 
by the Company, a maximum charge of 25 cents, net, per active-horse 
power capacity per month, plus 4 cents net, or 5 cents grogs, per 
Active-horse power shall consist of a fixed percent- 
age of the nominal rate of capacity of motor as indicated on the 
manufacturer’s name plate. The following percentage of such 


kilowatt hour. 


capacity shall be deemed accurate : 


Where installations are under 10-horse power, and only 1 motor is 


used, 90 per cent. 


Where installations are under 10-horse power, and more than 1 


motor is used, 80 per cent. 


Where installations are 10-horse power or over, and less than 


20-horse power, irrespective of number of motors, 70 per cent. 


Where installations are 20-horse power, or over, and less than 50- 
horse power, irrespective of number of motors, yearly contract basis, 


60 per cent. 


Where installations are 50-horse power, or over, and less than 100- 
horse power, irrespective of number of motors, yearly contract basis, 


55 per cent. 


Where installations are over 100-horse power, irrespective of num- 


ber of motors, yearly contract basis, 50 per cent. 
Less than yearly contract basis, 70 per cent. active. 
Minimum bill shall be $1.25, net, per month. 


Municipal Lighting Contract.—Existing rates for municipal con- 


tract lighting by arc or incandescent lamps are not disturbed. 








TE new street lighting department of the United Light and Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York city, has been placed in charge of 


Mr, K. A. Staahigren, late with the Crown Gas Light Company. 


; . losion, th t said : 
Where Company is unable to read meter after reasonable effort the OC et Sunnie 


Liability of Gas Companies for Injuries Resulting from 
Escape of Gas. 
a 


[Prepared for the JouRNAL by Me. Jonn Epson Brapy.]} 


Contributory Negligence. - In the cases which have been previously 
considered it has been shown that a company engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas, is under a certain duty to keep the 
gas within control. If the gas escapes, and damage is thereby caused, 
the company is liable if it is shown to have been guilty of negligence. 
It is not liable, as an insurer, for all damage caused by the escape of 
gas. Its liability depends upon its negligence. 
But, even where, 1n a case arising out of the escape and explosion 
of gas, the company is found to have been negligent, it will not be 
held liable in damages to the injured party, ifthe latter is shown to 
have been guilty of negligence contributing to the accident. That 
is, contributory negligence on the part of the injured person is a de- 
fense to the company. 

Contributory negligence, in its legal significance, is such an act or 
omission on the plaintiff, amounting to an ordinary want of care, as, 
concurring or co-operating with the negligent act of the defendant, 
is the proximate cause or occasion of the injury complained of. 

The universal rule is that, if the negligence on the part of the per- 
son injured contributed to the injury, he is not entitled to recover 
therefor, and the rule applies as well where the injury is to the 
plaintiff's property as where it is to his person. The rule also ap- 
plies although the contributory negligence is of a negative character 
such as lack of vigilance. 

Thus, a person who enters a gas filled cellar, knowing the con- 
dition of the cellar, and strikes a light, cannot recover damages from 
the Company, even though the gas escaped as a result of the Com- 
pany’s negligence. The act of entering the cellar, under such con- 
ditions, would constitute contributory negligence, precluding a re- 
covery of damages. 

In a case where gas mains had been broken by the construction of 
a city sewer, and the engineer of the city entered the sewer with a 
lighted lantern, knowing that gas was escaping, thus bringing about 
‘*But the plaintiff was also bound to 
the exercise of a reasonable care for his own safety. He was a civil 
engineer and may be presumed to have had some knowledge of the 
dangerous nature of illuminating gas, of its power to penetrate the 
earth and the materials composing the sewer, and of its explosive 
character when mixed in certain quantities with common air. He 
certainly did know, for he so testifies, thatthe gas was escaping and 
saturating the adjacent earth, hence it seems to us that he ought to be 
upon his guard. We cannot apply one rule to the Company and an- 
other to the plaintiff, or vary the rule as concerning negligence, ex- 
cept in this; the defendant was bound for the consequences of its 
neglect, though those consequences were not, and could not, by any 
ordinary prudence, have been anticipated; whilst the plaintiff was 
bound only to a knowledge of the probable consequences of the facts 
of which he was cognizant, and to that ordinary prudence which the 
circumstances required. If it was probable that the gas escaping 
from the leak would find its way into the sewer in quantities sufficient 
to produce an explosion, he ought to have anticipated the result, and 
not have entered the sewer with a lighted lamp. If he did so, under 
the conditions stated, he was guilty of such contributory negligence 
as ought to have prevented his recovery.” 

Where a customer of a gas company admitted an employee of the 
gas company to his cellar, and the employee struck a match, causing 
an explosion and injuring the customer, it was held that the latter 
was in no way guilty of contributory negligence. In-this case it ap- 
peared that the plaintiff's house was supplied with gas by the defend- 
antCompany. When the plaintiff’s cellar became filled with gas she 
notified the Company and the superintendent called around to look 
into the matter. He requested the plaintiff to let him into the cellar 
for the purpose of locating and fixing thetrouble. The plaintiff did 
this and volunteered all the information’she had in the matter, point- 
ing out to the superintendent the point in the cellar where she be- 
lieved the gas was escaping. The superintendent, without giving 
any warning or notice of what he was about to do, lighted a match 
and placed it near the point where the leak was supposed to be. 
The gas immediately exploded and injured the plaintiff. It was held 
that the plaintiff wasin no way guilty of contributory negligence. 
“* Tipton i Heat and Power Company v. Newcomer;” Ind., 87 
N. E. Rep., 

A user of = has a rine to rely upon the statement of the repre- 
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sentative-of the Company that, although gas is escaping, there is no 
danger. 

In the case of ‘‘ The Richmond Gas Company v. Baker ;’’ 146, Ind. 
600, 45, N. E. Rep., 1,049, it was said: ‘‘ Because the gas had pene- 
trated the various parts of the house in dangerous quantities it does 
not follow that the occupants were aware of the full extent of their 
danger. They had good reason to rely upon the superior knowledge 
of the Gas Company, and of its agent, who made the connection of 
its mains with the house, and who afterwards assumed charge of 
making repair of the connecting pipes, and then assured the family 
that all was safe, and that they need not be alarmed about the odor, 
which they were assured came from the gas post on the street corner. 
The Company could not thus lull the members of the family into a 
belief in their security, and then, when the injury came, turn on the 
family and charge them with negligence in relying on the assurance 
of safety so given by the Company itself. The Company had assumed 
the responsibility of making the repairs or changes in the piping 
necessary for the safe delivery of gas to the house, and thereafter 
continued to deliver the gas with full knowledge of all the conditions, 
including a knowledge of the family’s reliance upon its assurance of 
safety.”’ 

Leaving a house vacant has been advanced as contributory negli- 
gence in defense to an action for damages arising out of explosion of 
gas. In the case of ‘‘ Consolidated Gas Company, of Baltimore, v. 
Getty ;"’ 96 Md. 683; 54 Atl. Rep., 660, an explosion of gas occurred 
in an unoccupied house, which was at the time in the hands of a real 
estate agent for sale. About a month before the explosion the gas 
meter had been removed by the Company at the request of the owner. 
It was claimed that the failure of the agent to inspect the premises 
between the time of the removal of the gas meter and the date of the 
explosion was contributory negligence, barring a right of recovery, 
because, had such inspection been made, the escape of the gas would 
have been discoyered in time to have averted the explosion. But it 
was held that neither the owner, nor his agent, was under an obliga- 
lion to assume or anticipate that there would be an escape of gas, 
and that there was consequently no duty on their part to see that 
there was in fact no leak. That is, there was no negligence on their 
not doing that which it was not incumbent upon them to do. 

Contributory negligence was held to be a good defense in the case 
of ‘‘Lanigan v. The New York Gas Light Company ;”’ 71 N. Y., 29. 
It there appeared that, during a portion of the year 1870, the defend- 
ant Gas Company supplied the plaintiff with gas through a service 
pipe entering the cellar of the plaintiff’s premises, The plaintiff dis- 
continued the use of the gas. The defendant sent men to remove the 
meter and close up the aperture in the service pipe so that the gas 
should not escape. This work, however, was so negligently done 
that gas did escape, and the plaintiff notified the Company, which 
sent its employees to make the necessary repairs. The gas still con 
tinued to escape and the Company was again notified. Nothing was 
done by the Company, and about 10 days after the second notification 
the plaintiff directed two of his servants to go into the cellar, which 

had not been opened for a period of 4 days, for the purpose of tapping 
a barrel of ale. The servants attempted to light a candle in the cel- 
lar. Immediately an explosion occurred, injuring the servants so 
that they subsequently died, and greatly damaging the plaintiff's 
premises. There was no doubt that the defendant was guilty of an 
omission of duty in neglecting effectually to cap and close the service 
pipe upon the plaintiff’s premises, so as to effectually exclude gas from 
the cellar. But it was held that, inasmuch as the plaintiff’s servants 
were guilty of negligence contributing to the accident, there was no 
cause of action against the Company. The proximate cause of the 
accident was not the neglect of the Gas Company, but the act of the 
plaintiff’s servants in producing a flame in the gas filled cellar. 
‘**The properties of illuminating gas,’’ said the court, ‘‘ its inflam- 
mable and explosive character, are well understood, and every per- 
son of mature years and ordinary intelligence cannot be presumed to 
be ignorant of them. The plaintiff had been, for a long time, aware 
that the gas had escaped, and was escaping into his cellar, and find- 
ing its way into other parts of the building, and must be presumed to 
have known that it would necessarily accumulate in larger quan- 
tities, and in a more condensed form, in the cellar, but seldom 
opened, and but for short periods of time. He must be held to have 
known the danger of bringing a burning lamp, or a lighted match, in 
contact with this free gas, and to be responsible for a disregard of the 
peril. If he heedlessly or carelessly exposed himself or his property 
to the danger, he must abide by the consequences. The maxim, 


and voluntarily exposes his person or property to apparent danger or 
peril,” 
In ‘* Holden v. Liverpool Gas Company ;’’ 3 C. B., 1, an-English 
case, the plaintiff was the owner of a house occupied by tenants, who 
had been supplied by the defendant Company with gas. Upon the 
removal of the last tenant, the Company had been notified to turn off 
the gas and close the service pipe, had removed a lamp for the tenant, 
capped the pipe supplying the lamp, and shut off the gas by a stop- 
cock inside of the house. The premises were left unoccupied. A 
few days after the tenant left the premises, there was an explosion of 
gas occasioning considerable damage. Evidence was given tending 
to prove that the supply of gas should have been intercepted by a 
stopcock outside the premises, It appeared that the gas had been 
turned on, and the supply pipes cut and torn from the meter, and 
carried away ; but how this occurred was not shown. It was held 
that the injury to the plaintiff was not solely imputable to the want 
of due care on the part of the defendant; but that the plaintiff had, 
by his own voluntary act, contributed to it; that he himself was 
wanting in the ordinary care of seeing that the stopcock in the inside 
was closed. It was accordingly held that the plaintiff had no cause 
of action against the Company. 
A branch pipe of a gas company, in Pine Bluff, Ark., was broken by - 
parties plowing up the street for purpose of improvement. Through 
this break gas escaped into the shop of a merchant tailor nearby. 
One of the employees of the tailor, upon discovering the presence of 
gas in the room, undertook to locate the source of the trouble with a 
lighted match. Tue match, upon coming in contact with the free 
gas, produced an explosion, which damaged the goods of the tailor. 
The tailor obtained a judgment against the Gas Company. Upon ap- 
peal the court reversed the judgment. It was held that it was not 
negligence per se for the employee to look for the leak with a lighted 
match. That is, it was not negligence, which would preclude the 
tailor from recovering damages, as a matter of law, regardless of the 
other circumstances in the case. The question should have been left 
for the jury to determine on the facts. Whether or not there was 
contributory negligence on the part of the employee would depend 
upon whether he had notice that the gas was escaping in large quan- 
tities. If he had notice that gas was present in large quantities, it 
was gross negligence for him to apply a match to it; but if the quan- 
tity was small, or if there was nothing to cause a man of ordinary 
prudence, placed in the same situation, to believe that there was 
danger of an explosion, it would not be negligent to light the match. 
As stated, the question would be one for the jury to determine. 
‘‘Pine Bluff Water and Light Company v. Schneider;’’ 62 Ark., 
109; 34S. W. Rep., 547. 
Whether or not the plaintiff has been guilty of contributory negli- 
gence is usually left to the jury to decide. 
In ‘People’s Gas Light and Coke Co. v. Amphlett; ’’ 93 Ills., 194, 
the plaintiff and his family occupied a suite of rooms in an apart- 
ment house in Chicago. The building was supplied with gas manu- 
factured by the defendant Company. On the day of the injury, for 
which the action was brought, the plaintiff noticed the odor of escap- 
ing gas in his apartment. Finding that there was no leak in the 
pipes in the apartment, he set out to discover the source of trouble 
elsewhere in the building. For this reason he went to the apartment 
directly over his own. As he approached the bath room the odor of 
escaping gas grew stronger and he knew that he was nearing the 
source of trouble. The meter had been removed from the bath room 
and the disconnected pipes were at some height from the floor. A 
window in the bath room was open. The plaintiff lighted a match 
and, stepping upon the bath tub, began to raise the lighted match 
toward the pipes, when an explosion occurred which injured the 
plaintiff severely. 

The question of contributory negligence came up. The court said: 
‘‘ We are of the opinion that the evidence is not such that it should 
be said to show conduct of appellee (plaintiff) which, as matter of 
law, constitute per se contributory negligence. It is true that the 
appellee, an experienced chemist, well aware of the dangerous prop- 
erties of this gas, went into a room where its presence was detected 
by him, and held a lighted match toward the apparent source of the 
escaping gas, and thereby caused the explosion. But there are other 
facts from which it might be concluded that in so doing there was 
no lack of the ordinary care exercised by reasonable minded then. 
A window near the pipes was open. He might have well concluded 
that it was impossible for gas‘to collect in dangerous quantities in a 
room thus open. We cannot say that all reasonable minds must 





volenti non fit injuria applies, in all its force, to one who heedlessly 





(Continued on page 170.) 
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[OrFictaL NoTIcg.] 
Sixth Meeting, American Gas Institnte. 


SS  _ ee 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Institute will be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, October 18th-20th 1911. 

The Headquarters will be in the Hotel Jefferson, and the meetings 
will be held in Memorial Hall, 19th and Locust streets. 

The Committee on Arrangements has made preliminary plans for 
a banquet on Thursday evening, and an excursion on the river for 
Friday afternoon. The ladies will be entertained with an automobile 
ride and luncheon, Thursday noon, and a theater party on Thursday 
evening. 

The a on Arrangements is composed as follows: C. L. 
Holman, Chairman; D. R. Russell, August Court, C. H. Quacken- 
bush, A. C. Einstein, T. D. Miller, John Dell, C. H. Dickey, R. B. 
Hatton, R. A. Walsh, E. A. tok E. H. Boehnken. 

- The Chairman of the Technical Committee announces the follow- 
ing papers to be read at the meeting : 


‘* Intensive Scrubbing and Condensing of Gas,’’ by L. E. Worthing, 
Detroit, Mich. 

‘“The Manufacture of Illuminating Gas in By-Product Ovens in 
the United States,” by W. S. Blauvelt, Semet-Solvay Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

**Report on Verticals at Providence, R. L,’? by Carroll Miller, 
Providence, R. I. 

** Report on Verticals at Manchester, N. H.,’’ by W.G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H. 

‘*Turbo-Blower,’’ by an Engineer with the General Electric Com- 


pany. ; 

‘Production and Market for Sulphate of Ammonia,” by an En- 
gineéer with the New England Gas and Coke Company, Boston, Mass. 

*Tar Distillation and Market for Its By-Products,” by Alan D. 
Whittaker, Atlanta, Ga. 

** Actual Leakage in Unaccounted for Gas,” by J. D. von Maur, 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

‘* District Holders and Their Place in a Distribution System,” by 
R. M. Griswold, Denver, Col. : 

** Flow of Gas in Mains,” by J. W. Battin, Detroit, Mich. 

“U. 8. Government on t on Electrolysis,” by S. W. Stratton, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

** Pacific Coast Conditions,” by John A. Britton, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘* Photometric Work,”’ by C. O. Bond, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘**Cost and Results Obtained from Automobile Delivery,’’ by L. R. 
Dutton, Wyncote, Pa. 

‘Valuation of Public Utilities," by H. C. Abell, New York city. 


There will also be some interesting Committee Reports, and the 
Report of the Editors of the Wrinkle Department and Bureau of In- 
formation. It is possible that arrangements may be made for a 
Lecture on ‘‘Some Recent Developments in Gaseous Combustion.”’ 


mittee: C. H. Nettleton. Chairman; Jas. H. Jourdan, W. H. Gart- 
ley, James Ferrier and J. H. Eustace. 

In case of inability to serve, the following gentlemen were named 
as alternatives: J. A. Britton, T. C. Jones, C. M. Cohn, J. D. yon 
Maur and H. M. Moore. A. B, Beanie, Secretary. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICE.] 
Twentieth Annual Meeting, Michigan Gas Association. 





The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Michigan Gas Association 
will be held in Detroit, Mich., September 20, 21 and 22. Headquar- 
ters will be the Hotel Pontchartrain. A most interesting programme 
of papers has been prepared as follows: 


‘*The Function of Tar in the Condensation of Coal Gas,” by Prof. 

Alfred H. White, and the Holder of the Scholarship. 

‘* Advertising: A Brief,”’ prepared by C. A. Brownell. 

** Experiments in the Taylor System of Shop Practice, by ‘‘ Ben.”’ 

M. Ferguson. 

P ‘*A Purchasing System for a Gas Company,” by Albert G. Schroe- 
er. 

(a) ‘‘Use of Reinforced Concrete in a Gas Works,” by H. W. 

Douglas. 

(b) **A Concrete and Wood Condenser House,” by E. F. Lloyd. 

‘* Filament Ignition of Gas,’’ by Prof. Howard Lyon. 

‘* Development of the Hotel and Restaurant Gas Appliance Busi- 

ness,”’ by W. F. Clausen. 

“Directions for the Recovery, Concentration and Testing of Am- 

monia,’’ by James A. Brown. 


In a city the size of Detroit there is so much of interest to one and 
not to another, and so little that can be covered in the time allotted, 
it has been decided to make the entertainment features as elastic as 
possible to the end that all tastes may be suited. 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 21st, will each have two 
business sessions, and it is the intention to hold these on schedule 
time so as not to make it necessary to interfere with the other ar- 
rangements. 
At the close of the afternoon sessions, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, automobile accomodations will be provided for all holders of 
entertainment tickets, either gentlemen or ladies. Automobiles will 
be at their disposal, for 2 hours, from 4 to 6 o’clock, to make such a 
tour of the city and visit such points of interest on the American side 
of the river as they may desire, dropping them at any hotel or inn 
desired at 6 0’clock. Parties for the automobile trips should be made 
up well in advance in order to insure the most congenial company 
to everyone, 
Friday, the 22d, will be devoted entirely to factory inspections, in- 
cluding probably the Packard or the Ford automobile plants, various 
gas works, stove and appliance factories, special industrial installa- 
tions, etc., and members desiring to visit any particular point on 
this day will insure proper accommodations by notifying the secre- 
to well in advance. 

or the convenience of those attending, the entertainment pro- 
gramme will contain a complete list of all points of interest, as well 
as the best places to lunch, dine, etc., together with minute directions 
for getting there. There are so many places on both sides of the river 
reachable by automobile, trolley and Seed, which are both interest- 
ing and beautiful, that a large attendance should be brought out, not 
only among the members, but of those from a distance as well. 
or the convenience of those who may desire to stay over for a side 
trip Saturday and Sunday, we will give a list of boat schedules to the 
Flats, Put-in-Bay, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, etc. 

The hotels with which the members will be most interested are 
these: Pontchartrain, Cadillac, Hotel Tuller, Griswold House, The 
Wayne and the St. Claire. As the Michigan State Fair will be held 
in Detroit during the week of the meeting of the Michigan Gas Asso- 
ciation, it will, of course, be the part of wisdom to make hotel reser- 
vations at the earliest possible moment. 

The entertainment programme became an assured success the mo- 
ment the committee appointed Messrs. R. Shacklette, L, B. Young and 
W.S. Blauvelt. Yours very truly, 

GLenn R. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary-Treasurer. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 





THE FinisHinc TouCcHES FOR THE MICHIGAN MEETING.—The ex- 
ecutives of the Michigan Gas Association have perfected all the 
preliminaries for the meeting, the main features whereof are set 
forth in Secretary Chamberlain’s official notice in these pages. The 
business sessions will be held on Wednesday and Thursday (20th and 
21st insts.), and Friday will be wholly devoted to inspections of sev- 
eral noted local plants—including the Semet-Solvay—and to group 
inspection of the many points of interest in and about the city. 
Using the words of Secretary Chamberlain's latest circular in respect 
of the outing times: As Friday’s (2ist inst ) programme obviously 
will be a difficult one to handle, it will be necessary for members to 
state their wishes, as to the places they desire to visit, well in advance 





.Ata regular meeting of the Board of Directors, held August 19th, 
1911, the following gentlemen were elected as the Nominating Com- 


of the meeting. A combination entertainment ticket will be sold to 
members, ladies and other visitors for $3.50, which will entitle the 
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holders to visit two of the best theaters, to two auto rides, and other 
features of entertainment to be provided. The automobile rides (for 
the 20th and 21st) will not in any sense be ‘‘ auto parades,” but will 
give holders of entertainment tickets opportunities to make themsel ves 
into parties, of from 2 to 7 people, driving wherever they will from 4 
to 6 o’clock, the parties being dropped for dinner wherever they wish 
on the American side. Remember the injunction to secure your 
hotel accommodations as far in advance as possible. 





NINETEENTH MEETING, Paciric Coast Gas ASSOCIATION.—The 
masterful methods of Secretary-Treasurer John A. Britton, of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, aided by his competent Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mr. Henry Bostwick, and both abetted by the other executives, 
are’again forcefully shown in the circular, to hand early this week, 
announcing the programme for the 19th meeting of the Coast body. 
The sessions begin the morning of Tuesday, the 19th, the meeting 
place to be Foresters’ Hall, 13th and Clay streets, Oakland, which 
handsome meeting room is directly opposite the offices of the Oakland 
Gas, Light and Heat Company. That the members are proposing to 
make President Leach’s meeting a memorable one from a technical 
standpoint is readily shown when it is stated that 8 separate papers 
are pledged, to say nothing of the President’s address and the chap- 
ters to be submitted by the respective Editors of the Wrinkle, Exper- 
ience and Novelty departments. It is worthy of especial note that Mr. 
EK. C. Jones, of fragrant Eastern memory, is to read a paper dealing 
with ‘‘ Unstable Hydrocarbons in Illuminating Gas.” The social 
features include a banquet at Key Route Inn, the evening of the 20th 
and a trolley trip (starting at Key Route Inn, 9:30 a.m. of the 21st),in 
special cars, the visitors being the guests of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. The party will journey through Berkeley, Amory- 
ville, Albany and Pullman, to Richmond—here the huge refineries 
of the Standard Oil Company will be inspected. Returning, the route 
is to be Piedmont Park; via Oakland, where luncheon will be served 
at1p.m. After luncheon the members will have opportunity to visit 
the beautiful gardens and the magnificent art galleries of Mr. F. C. 
Havens, which are on the most beautiful site in Piedmont. Leaving 


the Park, the journey will be to San Leandro and Hayward, return- 
ing to Oakland via Alameda. This promises best opportunity for 
rt aa technical results leading to relaxation times of the highest 
order. 





- Tae Barstow ConvENTION.—Messrs. W. S. Barstow & Co., 50 Pine 
street, New York city, Managers of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Companies, are of a verity giving evidence of up-to-date ideas in 
conducting business along modern lines, in that some days ago the 
Superintendents of the various plantsj were called together in the 
Home Office, and during the week the delegates devoted their strict 
attention to what was really nothing short of a convention. The 
plan of assembly followed was quite novel, the mornings being given 
over to discussions intended to promote harmonious action, by dis- 
seminating information and interchanging ideas; the afternoons 
were largely taken up with the inspecting of appliance and fixture 
rooms, to visiting public utility plants, etc., and the evenings were 
given over to social amenities, that were of the right sort to promote 
real fraternality. The net result was a more thorough understand- 
ing between management and superintendents, and a closer knitting 
together of the individual factors. Certainly enthusiasm is stimu- 
lated by the good feeling that results from closer personal relations, 
and judging from the thoughts generally expressed in speech during 
and since the close of the convention, the efficiency of the Barstow 
forces in the field has increased 50 per cent. Of course, this plan is 
by no means a new one, as witness the excellent meetings that are 
annual eccurrences in the records of the U. G. I. Company, the 
Doherty, the Byllesby, the White and other important syndicates. 
However, the Barstow instance shows that the principle of mutual 
interchange of thought, in formal annual way, is rapidly growing. 
And this leads to the remark that the time seems ripe for the forma- 
tion of an appliance club or association in this city, the plan to in- 
elude lunching facilities for resident members, stated quarters for 
holding weekly or monthly meetings for discussing things generally, 
with entertainment features necessary for the bringing in out-of-town 
members. A few large appliance manufacturers could easily create 
business: inquiry by fostering the idea, even to the extent of having 
permanent display rooms. The Barstow convention was called to 
order by Vice-President Taylor, who welcomed the men most cordi- 
ally, explaining the general intention of the assembling and outlinine 
the proceedings. President Barstow, of the Company, followed with 
a short address on the value of syndicate management and its results 


as these related to the public welfare, reference being nicely made to 
the increasing knowledge the public is obtaining as to corporate man- 
agement through public service channels. His view of the future 
was optimistic, although at the same time conservative in expression. 
Mr. Kilmer, of the Johns-Manville Co., spoke interestingly on ‘‘ In- 
direct. Lighting.’’ The ‘‘ Dart Union ’’ was exhibited and explained 
by a representative of the manufacturers, followed by a display of 
hot electric appliances. After luncheon visits to the Stock Exchange, 
Singer Tower, New York—Chicago ball game, dinner and trip to 
Chinatown completed the day and evening. 
The second day’s session was opened by Mr. Atkinson, of Van Wert, 
O., whose written lines and oral explainings on the matter of ‘‘ Pipe 
Fittings,’’ led to a lively discussion. Mr. W. J. Murdock, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., on the theme of ‘‘Stock Requirements,’’ was repaid for his 
trouble by a lively dialogue which took in the items of requisitions, 
domes, fixtures, glassware, uniformity of prices, and adjustment of 
stock between plants. A fine luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club, which 
luncheon was prepared under the direction of the Savarin Company’s 
famous Chef, M. Jean Del Era, was presided over by Mr. Barstow, 
and proved a fitting prelude to a most enjoyable trip to Astoria, where 
the magnificent plant of jthe Consolidated Gas Company was thor- 
oughly viewed. On the return to the city, and having dined wisely 
and well, the up-to-date theatrical works of the ‘* Lew Field’s ’’ com- 
bination was visited by the entire Barstow force. Of course, the 
‘* Hen Pecks,’! were impartially scrutinized. The third assemblage 
had for its initial number some pointed remarks by Mr. Gauvey, of 
Greenville, O., on ‘‘ Water Heating ‘Appliances.’””’ Mr. W. J. Mur- 
dock, of Cortland, N. Y., followed with chapters on ‘‘ House Piping, 
Specifications for Plumbers, Inspectioa,” and the like. Both themes 
were generally discussed. Mr. Flint, of West & Flint, Public Ac- 
countants, gave an interesting set of tables and thoughts on ‘‘System 
and Statistics.’ The speaker was introduced by Mr. Morrison, of the 
Barstow Company, who briefly touched on most financial topics. The 
arty then visited the offices of the Royal Art Glass Company, and 
ater on were conducted to the Cafe Boulevard, were luncheon was 
served under the hospitable direction of Mr. Bruenn. A demonstra- 
tion of the new arc lamp at the offices of the General Gas Light Com- 
pany was followed by a boat trip to Coney Island, with a banquet 
sequel in ‘‘ Luna Park,” conjoined to and with and by a general 
jollification under the personal direction of that prince of entertain- 
ers, Mr. J. P. Conroy. The fourth day’s proceedings were com- 
menced with a discussion on ‘‘ Economy in Gas Making,”’ the princi- 
pal contributor thereto being Mr. Stangland, Operating Engineer to 
the Barstow corporation. Mr. Shilling, of Salem, N. J., next told 
the delegates about some pertinent remarks on ‘‘ House Wiring.’’ 
When that was concluded several other topics were interestingly 
considered. Luncheon was served at ‘‘ Kalils,” after which visits 
were made to a couple of mercantile establishments, in one of which 
the working examples of the Graetzen high pressure gas arcs were in- 
spected. It is too bad that longer time could not be given to this 
art of the proceedings. The inspection proceedings for the day were 
ongh to a close in the magnificent Edison city service plant at 
Waterside. The evening was ushered out by a critical sitting through 
the play of ‘‘The Pink Lady.’’ The final session was brimful of in- 
terest, the leaders in the technical work being Mr. Summers, of Ithaca, 
and Mr. Boyle, of Hornell—both New York State situations. The 
topics treated by them had to do with ‘‘ New Business, Card Indexes 
and Follow-up Systems.’’ Mr. O'Neil, of Norwich, N. Y., brought 
out some good ideas regarding main extensions. The final luncheon 
was tendered and directed by the chief executives of the Barstow 
Company, who seemed well repaid for their efforts by listening to 
a hearty motion conveying the thanks of the rank-and-file for the 
unusual opportunity for instruction and diversion so splendidly 
afforded them. Farewells having been spoken the first annual con- 
vention of the Barstow forces came to a happy termination. 





CURRENT MENTION— 


Very scant advices are to hand respecting the death, at his sum- 
mer home in Manchester-by-the-sea, at an early hour of the morning 
of the 2d inst., of Mr. Richard J. Monks, whose connection with the 
gas industry in New England was very prominent some years ago. 
He was in his 75th year, and had been at different periods Manager 
of the East Boston Gas Light Company, Sec. and Treas., the Woburn 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company—in fact, he resigned from the Woburn’s 
Board of Directors last July—and the Arlington (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company. He was an early member of the New England Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers, but resigned therefrom some years ago. He 
is survived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


Orpers recently booked by the Cruse Engineering Co. (A R. 
Cruse, President) include a contract with the Southern Dutchess Gas 
and Electric Company (C. H. Loiselle, Manager), of Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., to furnish a single lift holder up to retaining 75,000 cubic 
feet. The vessel is to rest in a steel tank. The work on the founda- 
tion is underway and the job will be finished by November Ist. Ac- 
tual construction work on the holder will be done by the Western 
Gas Construction Company, under the general supervision of Mr. 
Cruse. 
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(Continued from page 167.) 


agrce that this conduct constituted contributory negligence. Hence 
that issue was one to be submitted toa jury. * * * We think that 
it cannot be held that the appellee was a trespasser while entering 
the unoccupied flat, so as to defeat his right to recover for negligence 
of appellant, if appellant were shown to have been negligent. The 
escaping gas having reached and penetrated his own apartment, he 
had the right to go to other parts of the building to prevent the diffi- 
culty. In no event would his right, or lack of it, to enter the un- 
occupied flat without permission of the landlord, affect his relation 
to appellant (defendant Company) and his right to a recovery if ap- 
pellant was negligent and he was not.”’ 

_ In another case (‘‘ Bandler v. Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany ;”’ 108 Ills., 187) it appeared that the plaintiff, a carpenter by 
trade, had built his own house. He piped it for water and sewage, 
but not for gas. The defendant had a gas main in front of the house, 
but no connecting pipe ran from the main to the house. For at least 
2 months prior to the explosion, on which the action was based, the 
main had been leaking in front of the house. Several of the neigh- 
bors had noticed the smell of escaping gas and one of them had spoken 
to the man who read the meters about it. He replied that it would 
be fixed in a short time. For 2 months the plaintiff noticed the odor 
of gas in his rooms, but did not know what it was. Finally, the odor 
became so strong that the plaintiff and his wife went into the cellar 
to see if they could find out what was the trouble. Arriving in the 
cellar the plaintiff’s wife struck a match causing an explosion of the 
gas which had accumulated in the cellar. It was shown that before 
the explosion the plaintiff was in good health. Immediately after- 
wards his health became impaired and he lost his mental balance. 
His memory became defective and continually complained of smell- 
ing gas. 

At the trial of the case the complaint was dimissed by the court, 
without permitting the jury to consider the facts. On appeal it was 
held that the evidence clearly established negligence on the part of 
the defendant Company. The gas main ‘‘ Was laid in the street,” 
said the court, ‘‘ with the great and exclusive privilege of supplying 
that part of the city with light for private gain. Through this main 
the defendant passed a gas known to it to be highly explosive. It 
was the duty of the defendant to keep that gas within the main and 
connecting pipes until it was delivered to the consumer. To this end 
the defendant was not only bound to lay down a main of good ma- 
terial, with skill and care, but it was also bound to inspect the main 
from time to time, and with such frequency that defects caused by 
use or accident might ‘be repaired with reasonable dispatch. The 
care required of the defendant is commensurate with the subtle and 
dangerous character of the material in its exclusive charge and con- 
trol.” 

The only question left was whether the plaintiff had been guilty of 
contributory negligence. As to this, the court said that the question 
should have been left to the jury to determine. The plaintiff was not 
aware of the dangerous qualities of the gas. He did not create the 
situation, and he was justified in attempting to solve the mystery 
which rendered his house uninhabitable. ‘‘ Under the circumstances, 
if, in so doing, he himself lit the match which caused the explosion, 
he would not thereby be guilty of negligence which, as a matter of 
law, would deprive him of redress as against the wrongdoer.’ 








A New High Pressure Gas Blower Set. 


———= a 
[Prepared for the JouRNaL, by Mr. W. J. A. Lonvon.] 


Among the radical modifications being introduced into the modern 
gas works is the raising of the blast pressure no less than about 100 
per cent, 

The majority of existing plants operate their blowers at a pressure 
varying from 20 inches to 22 inches, but the blower sets now being 
installed at the Astoria plant of the Consolidated Gas Company, New 
York, and in the new plants of the Brooklyn Uuion Gas Company, 
are designed for 40 inches pressure. These are to be used in connec- 
tion with Williamson gas generators. The object of this change is 
to materially reduce the ‘‘ blower period,’’ thereby lengthening the 
** making period,’’ having in view the ultimate result of increasing 
the capacity of any one generator. It is estimated that this increase 
will not be less than 25 per cent. A pressure of 40 inches of water is 
quite a new departure in gas blower design, so that the sets in ques- 
tion have many unique and interesting features, 
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Fig. i. 

















The turbo-blower unit, shown in Fig. 1, consists of a single-stage 
turbine, direct-connected through a flexible coupling to the blower, 
the two machines being mounted on a common cast iron bedplate. 
The turbine is of the single-stage Terry type. The steam being ex- 
panded in one step, from initial pressure down to exhaust pressure, 
avoiding the complication of any intermediate diaphragms and their 
stuffing boxes, the main casing is subjected to exhaust pressure only. 
The glands or stuffing boxes are of the floating-bushing type, kept 
steamtight by ground metal joints, eliminating the necessity of any 
soft packing and its necessary attendance and renewal, 

The speed regulating governor is mounted directly on the outboard 
end of the turbine shaft, thus cutting out the possible failure of any 
intermediate gear-drive. Running at turbine speed, the governor is 
naturally very powerful and at the same time highly sensitive, as 
will be shown by the regulation test quoted below. 

The two machines are connected through a flanged coupling, the 
pins of which are fitted with sliding sleeves; the thrust of each ma- 
chine being taken care of independently, the end play of either ma- 
chine is not transmitted to the other. To the outside of these sleeves, 
rubber bushings are fitted, allowing smooth running with a certain 
amount of misalignment of the two machines. 

The blower, of the double-inlet, multivane type, is constructed of 
steel throughout, the blades being mounted on a solid, central disk 
carried by the hub. The outer ends of the blades are supported by 
heavy rings. The bearings of both machines are of the self-aligning, 
ring-oiling type. The rotors of both turbine and blower comprising 
but a single wheel in each case, the construction can be made very 
light while maintaining ample strength and rigidity for the speeds 
employed. This factor, together with liberal bearing surfaces, elim- 
inates the necessity of any special, forced oiling system. 

Being a new design, these machines were subjected to a series of 
exhaustive tests at the maker’s works, and final acceptance tests 
were carried out under conditions approximating as nearly as pos- 
sible to the gas works’ practice. To obtain this a special cone was 
constructed and fitted to the outlet of the blower. A sliding gate 
valve on the end of this cone could be opened and closed quickly, to 
throw the load on and off the blower almost instantaneously, thereby 
testing out the governing properties of the turbine and the actual be- 
havior of the whole machine under service conditions. The excel- 
lent results obtained were to be expected when we consider how well 
the turbine outfit lends itself to this work, and before considering the 
test data in detail, some interesting general comments on this subject 
suggest themselves. 

The simplicity of construction, the small number of moving parts 
and the fool-proof design of the turbine-driven outfit appeal to the 
gas works’ engineer, who is not ordinarily blessed with the highest 
class of skilled labor. What he wants, rather, what he must have, 
is an outfit that will work 365 days and nights a year, if necessary, 
with a minimum amount of attention. The fact that turbine blowers 
in gas works are now in extensive use is the best criterion we can 
have of their peculiar suitability for this work. 

It is a marked coincidence that the speeds adopted many years ago 
by the blower builders are almost identical with the standards adopted 
in recent years by the turbine builders, further emphasizing the apti- 
tude of this combination. Speeds of 2,000 to 3,000 R.P.M. were used 
by the blower makers many years ago; but as there were no turbines 
in those days they were driven by belt from a comparatively slow- 
speed, reciprocating engine. 

Gas works’ practice is hard on any engine, and while the blower 
has nothing to wear out except the babbitt in the bearings, the en- 
gines could not be expected to stand up so well. Consequently in 
recent years, as the renewal of the entire engine had been necessary 
;n many cases, it was obvious that an opportunity arose for the manu- 
facturer to bring his pla nt up-to-date, at a small expense, by aubsti, 
tuting for the old engine a turbine, direct-connected to the old blower. 
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Not only is the saving in first cost reduced when a more efficient en- | 


gine is substituted, with great saving in floor space and ultimate life 
and attendance, We, therefore, find many such transformations 
taking place at the present time. 

Referring to the particular sets described above, the guarantees 
ealled for in the contract stated that the turbines were to develop 
200-brake horse power when operating with a steam pressure of 125 
pounds at the throttle, and a back pressure varying from zero to 5 
pounds, The steam consumption guarantee was 30 pounds per B.H.P., 
with atmospheric exhaust and 42 pounds per B.H.P., with 5 pounds 
back pressure. The quantity of air to be delivered by the blower was 
14,000 cubic feet per minute against a pressure of 40 inches. 

The turbines are arranged for 5 pounds back pressure, in order that 


the exhaust from them may, if desired, be discharged intothe gas 3 


generator. Experiments have been made for using the exhaust steam 
for making gas, and the results are such that it is possible the ex- 
haust from these turbines will eventually be used for this purpose. 
This system will, of course, increase the water rate of the turbine to a 
certain extent, as it will show a dislinct gain in overall efficiency by | 
utilizing all the heat of the exhaust. 
The tests quoted were conducted under the supervision of the | 
officials of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
The machines installed on the test floor at the works of the Terry | 
Steam Turbine Company, are shown in Fig. 2. The full log of the | 
readings taken is given in Table I., and an examination of this will 
show that both the turbine and the blower have beaten their guaran- 
tees bya large margin. The method of testing was as follows: Pres- 
sure temperature and calorimeter measurements were taken just be- | 
fore the governor valve, the exhaust pressure being measured in the 
exhaust pipe just after leaving the turbine. The exhaust steam was 
taken to a surface condenser and the discharge water from hot well 
weighed. Condenser leakage tests were made before and after the | 
tests and proved to be negligible. The condenser was vented at the | 
top so that no vacuum was produced at the exhaust of turbine. The 
air was measured by placing a long cone on the discharge of blower, | 
said cone being calibrated, having a co-efficient of discharge of .94. 
The pressure was taken by means of a mercury U-tube, placed directly | 
at the outlet of this cone. According to the guarantees in the con- 
tract the total steam required to deliver 14,000 cubic feet of air per | 





Fig. 2. 


minute, at 40 inch pressure, was 7,600 pounds per hour, when the 
turbine is working under atmospheric exhaust conditions. 

The actual air horse power delivered during the test was 112.6, and 
the dry steam consumption 6,587 pounds per hour, so that the blower 
was delivering 27.5 per cent. more work than called for, with a steam 
consumption of 13.35 per cent. less than guaranteed, or, reducing the 
guarantee conditions to steam consumption per air horse power, the 
guarantee calls for 86.13 pounds per air horse power, whereas the 
tests show 58.5, or an over all Rankine cycle efficiency of 25.2 per 
cent. The regulation tests showed a speed variation as follows : 


Conditions, R. P. M. 
Tee eer: IGG rade cdvodnoacdecweeenes 2,490 
Full load thrown on, momentarily........ 2,400 


mT ‘6 66 Pred 6:6 sg:eercinaiteiee wi 2,460 


Or a momentary drop of 3.6 per cent., and a settled drop of only 
1.2 per cent. 


TABLE I, 
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‘With full load on the blower and the gate suddenly closed, the fol- 
lowing results were obtained : 


Conditions. R. P. M. 
EE abt koswnseadtcslenennbabieus 2,460 
No blower load, momentarily............. 2,575 
7 % STE. ctw anes a peoubonbes 2,490 


Or a momentary jump of 4.7 per cent., and a settled increase of 
1.22 per cent. 

It has been pointed out that a big saving is anticipated in the gas 
machine end by the adoption of this new blower, but it should be 
further pointed out that the saving in economy in the blower itself is 
quite a factor. 
| For some tests on a 22-inch blower, made recently under substan- 
tially the same conditions and with the same type of turbine, the 
overall water rate was 76.2 pounds per air horse power, as against 
58.5 pounds now obtained. In‘other words, the new blower sets show 
an efficiency of 16.7 per cent. better than those now universally used. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that the new principle should have an 
affect of importance on the gas manufacturing business. 








Device for Carrying Meters. 


————$<—+ 


Mr. F. N. Latham, Superintendent of the City Gas Department, 
Alexandria, Va., forwards the following description of a clever de- 
vice for carrying meters : 

Take two tin meter caps, and drill a ,,-inch hole in each, } inch 








— ’ L FY 
* . HANDLE. "ie 








ORILLEO CUP. HANDLE, COMPLETE. 


out of center ; then on a piece of ;,-inch round iron, 13 inches long, 
bend 14 inches on each end ; slip meter swivel nut and drilled cap on 
each end of iron and burr ends. This makes a handy meansof carry- 
ing meters. The holes in the caps are drilled out of center, for the 
reason that there is a difference in width of meters of same rating but 
of different makers. As the suggestion here is for 3-light meters, the 
caps, nuts and length would have to be changed for meters of other 
capacities. 








Four Years’ Experience of Vertical Retorts at Cologne.' 


———— > 
By Dr. F. Leissz, Chemist at the Cologne Gas Works. 


The 12 beds of vertical retorts which were brought into use at the 
Cologne Gas Works on June 6, 1907, and the further 12 beds started 
2 months later, constitute one of the first extensive installations of 
Dessau vertical retorts; and it is now opportune to review the ex- 
perience gained in 4 years’ working of them. This has been done by 
Dr. Leisse in a communication made to the Journal fiir Gasbeleuch- 
tung of the 12th Aug. The following is a summary of the contents 
of his article. 

The reports of practical experiences, theoretical disquisitions, and 
long calculatious, which have distinguished the contest between the 
modern systems of gas making settings, have left the gas engineer a 
prey to new doubts and unsolved questions. The author hopes, by 
giving practical working results, obtained at Cologne in the course 
of the last 4 years, to throw light upon the subject for his colleagues. 
The installation at Cologne has been described by Herr Prenger, the 
Manager of the gas undertaking. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that the experimental plant at Cologne is intended for a 
daily make of 140,C00 to 175,000 cubic feet, and the apparatus may 
be connected either with 2 settings of the vertical retort installation, 
or 8 settings of the inclined retort plant. It is thus possible to ob- 
tain direct comparative figures of the working results of the two 
types of plant by the.use of this special experimental apparatus. 

Westphalian coal only has been carbonized during the 4 years; 
and it has been a mixture from ten different pits. At first, the car- 
bonizing time was 11 hours; but after about 9 months this was ex- 
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tended to 12 hours, with the object of inereasing the make of gas and 
of preserving the retorts, which in places were becoming unsound 
and showing signs of deformation due to overheating. The trans- 
verse walls in the heating passages were altered, and aprons were 
introduced between the retorts in order to effect better control of the 
heating of the settings. After these changes, the retorts displayed 
throughout their length a uniformly diminishing temperature, and 
there were no brighter rings at different levels. The empirical 
methods of controlling retort settings which formerly sufficed are 
not adequate for vertical retorts, which require greater care and 
more scientific control. The ordinary regulation of the heats of the 
settings is chiefly effected through the flue and primary air dampers. 
The supply of secondary air is kept constant. The setting of the 
primary air damper, according to the proportion of carbonic oxide 
in the exit gases, as judged by the eye, suffices to keep the combus- 
tion almost within the theoretical limits. The proportion of carbonic 
acid in the escaping gases remains between 18 and 19 per cent., and 
the temperature between 500° and 550° C. (930° to 1,020° F.). 

Special care must be taken in clinkering, and the draught and air 
supply carefully looked after at the time, as the setting is of light 
construction and stores up comparatively little heat. A troublesome 
construction of the grate has been remedied by introducing a step 
grate. Owing to the small height between the grate and the gas exit 
passages, there is only a comparatively small depth of incandescent 
coke in the producer, especially after clinkering, and as a result 14 
to 2 hours elapse before normal combustion is restored and the setting 
regains its proper temperature. The maintenance of a uniformly 
high temperature and uniform distribution of the heat in the different 
passages of the setting are absolutely essential for the proper work- 
ing of the setting and for its durability. The lower passages should 
be inspected at least once a day, to see that they are not blocked by 
blown ash or clinker, and frequent measurements of the temperature 
should be made with a pyrometer, of which the Wanner type is ideal 
for this purpose. Various other cleaning operations are necessary 
once every 2 to 4 months. Owing tothe shallowness of the regenera- 
tive flues and their ready accessibility, any caulking of them that 
may be required is easily carried out. The horizontal take-off pipes 
have to be cleared once in 4 days, and the pans in the hydraulic main 
cleared of thick tar. The original arrangement of the take-off pipes 
rendered the clearing of them a difficult matter, and required the 
services of 3 men; but in reconstructing, this difficulty is being 
avoided. Sprinkling the ascension pipe has diminished the forma- 
tion of thick tar or pitch; but ammoniacal liquor has not proved 
satisfactory for the purpose, because it corrodes the numerous cocks. 

The retorts are scurfed once in 30 to 35 days, by burning them out 
completely, for which 14 to 18 hours are necessary. The recovery of 
the scurf is thereby foregone; but, on the other hand, injury to the 
retorts by scurfing tools is avoided. The regular burning-off of the 
scurf has considerable influence on the discharging of the retorts, be- 
cause when the layer of scurf has become too thick, pieces of it fly off 
when steam is admitted, and the resulting holes serve to cause the 
cake of coke to hang up in the retort. For the first 2 days after scur- 
fing, no steam is admitted to the retort; so that the rough surface 
becomes covered with a thin layer of scurf, which facilitates the dis- 
charge of the coke. According to experience at Cologne, it is an ad- 
vantage in regard to the discharging of the coke to mix unscreened 
coal with nuts. The coal then cakes better, probably owing to the 
rather higher proportion of water in the washed nuts, and the coke 
is denser and sticks less firmly to the walls of the retort. 

In regard to the industrial results obtained with the vertical retort 
settings, and the advantages of the system compared with the former 
working, the works’ figures for the past years afford the best answer. 
The year 1907-8 are ignored, because vertical, inclined and horizontal 
retorts were in use at the same time, and the results cannot be prop- 
erly separated; while the regulation of the vertical retort settings 
had not then been perfected and the transition from 11 to 12 hours 
carbonizing time had not been made. The figures for the make and 
quality of the gas and the quantity and composition of the by-pro- 
ducts given are average values for the last 3 working years. The 
working has been with steaming during the last 2 of the 12 hours 
occupied in working-off the charge; the steam being at half-an-atmo- 
sphere pressure. For comparison, the average results are given for 
the working of horizontal retort settings in the years 1900 to 1907; 
and as repeated investigations extending over a number of years 
showed that the carbonizing results were the same for inclined re- 
torts, the figures may be taken as applying also to the latter system. 





The trial runs for the purpose of testing ccal, which were made in 
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one of the settings of vertical retorts without the admission of steam, 
show interesting results. About 30 tons of coal were carbonized in 
each trial. The temperature at which the setting was worked was 
higher in the last of the 3 years—viz., about 1,240° to 1,280° C. (2,264° 
to 2,336° F.). This, since steam was not being admitted, was pur- 
posely lower than the temperature maintained in the other settings— 
viz., 1,300° to 1,315° C. (2,372° to 2,399° F.). The net results of the 
coal testing trials in the experimental vertical retort setting are 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I.—Coal Testing Trials. Average Results. 


Inclined. Vertical, without Steaming. 
ear. -—— — -Year.—_——___—_— 
Retorts, 1908-9. 1908-9, 1909-10. 190-11. 
Number of trials............ 16 14 30 31 
Make of gas per ton of coal ; 
cubic feet at 60° F. and 30 
inches ........... iain 10,846 11,383 11,474 11,770 
Calorific power, B.T.U. per 
cubic foot at 60° F. and 30 
ER vewtiidihs ecvee es 570 568 572 575 


Valuation figure (make mul- 


tiplied by calorific power) .6,181,829 6,467,891 6,566,756 6,773,169 


These results, speaking generally, are no higher than those ob- 
tained earlier from horizontal retorts when the latter was charged, 
as had been found advantageous, with uniformly mixed large and 
small coal from different pits. The make of gas, however, showed 
a considerable increase in an experiment in which coal of different 
origin and of different. size was mixed, as had been done in large 
scale working. Trials made with such mixed coal showed, without 
steaming, an average make of 12,200 cubic feet per ton. The inclined 
retort tests of coal made in 1908-9 |Table I.] likewise were on about 
30 tons of coal, and the values agree closely with the trial figures ob- 
tained from horizontal settings, which, for the year 1904-5, showed a 
make of 11,002 cubic feet per ton. In the last two years, the tests of 
coal have been made only in the vertical retort setting. The note- 
worthy feature of the results of the different years is the rise in cal- 
orific power and in the valuation figure which accompanies the 
increase in the make of gas. This is a striking characteristic of ver- 
tical retort working, and is contrary to earlier experiences in carbon- 
ization. For instance, the figures given in Table II. show the results 
of the working of horizontal retorts in the years 1902-3 and 1904-5. 


TaBLE II.— Results of Horizontal Retort Working. 
Year 1902-3. Year 1903-4. 


Make of gas per ton of coal, cubic feet at 60° F. 

NN EEE TOT ee ee 10,668 11,343 
Calorific power, B.T.U. per cubic foot at 60° F. , 

dd k on dine s00e,+¢00sdeh eb aes 593 559 
Valuation figure (make multiplied by calorific 

EB dac te Bivens 50s» chant es » 6,331,223 6,340,709 


In the latter year, the heats of carbonization were considerably 
higher than in the former; but it will be seen that the valuation 
figure is practically identical—the increased make of gas being 
attended by a falling off in the calorific power. The rise in the valu- 
ation figure with increase in the heats of carbonization, which the 
trials with the vertical retort settings show, is also clearly displayed 
in the results of working on the large scale; but in the latter, the 
better utilization of the steam introduced when the temperature of the 
setting is increased has also to be taken into account. 

The results of the vertical retort working with steaming in the last 
3 years are shown in Table IIT. 


TaBLE III.— Working Results with Vertical Retorts with Stea ming. 


: Year 1908-9. Year 1909-10. Year 1910-31 
Make of gas per ton of coal, cubic feet 


at 60° F. and 30 inches............ 12,703 13,399 14.203 
Calorific power, B.T.U. per cubic foot , 

at 60° F’; and 30 inches............ 544 538 526 
Valuation figure (make multiplied 

by calorific power)....... .... +++ 6,910,689 7,209,465 7,464,875 


Frequent analyses of the gas obtained with the make of 14,203 
cubic feet per ton showed that it had the following average com- 
position : 


Per Cent, 
I a, oo e-tcs aaaeaii wed icine 1.9 
Heavy hydrocarbons..............e..ceeces 2.4 
EMIS, | 6.00 0. 0 vo Sh dee Seen eeea Dus 13.4 
eS So. eee diaeiN oly oycts 22.1 
as iting; + 00+ 00n: tune eebbicscas 56.9 
th nedin ge os +60000s batiimae piers 3.3 

100.0 


(To be Continued.) 





Washing Oils for Naphthaline. 
is caieliallaaetai 

According to the Gas World, Herr Alexander Bayer, of the Briinn 
gas works, Moravia, gives the results of a series of tests on washing 
naphthaline out of gas by means of oils. The washers at Briinn were 
found to be somewhat too small, and it became of importance to ascer- 
tain which was the best type of oil to use. A light oil was tried con- 
taining about 0.4 per cent. of benzol, 67.6 of light oils (212° to 356° F.), 
25.0 of intermediate oils (356° to 446°), 3.9 of naphthaline and 3.1 of 
heavy oils. After 2 months’ use (10,000 cubic meters of gas to 60 
kilograms oil) the percentages were: Benzol, 14.9; water, 5.2; light 
oil, 2.7; intermediate oil, 15.4; naphthaline, 19.1; heavy oil, 42.7; 
the latter being due to tar in the washer. A further series of tests 
showed similar heavy absorptions of naphthaline, but the drip-pots, 
after half a year’s use of oil, still showed much naphthaline, which 
gradually fell off afterwards, The condensates seemed to be trans- 
fers of the washing oils, the light oil portions travelling farther than 
the intermediate, and benzol also being deposited farther out than 
these. In the works, about 3 per cent. of the washing oil was de- 
posited by the gas; in the mains, considerably less. There was a re- 
markable absence of naphthaline trouble, and after a year’s use of 
the oil the naphthaline in the mains had almost entirely disappeared, 
and the gas was running clear, without undue resistance. 

Then Dr. Bueb’s oil was tried; heavy oil, specific gravity greater 
than 1, and a high proportion of heavy oils. The idea was that the 
mains were now thoroughly cleaned out, and that it was not desir- 
able to add any light hydrocarbons to the gas, since a few complaints 
had arrived as to smoking flames. The fresh oil showed on the aver- 
age 1.4 per cent. of benzol; light oil, 7.8; intermediate oil, 22.2; 
naphthaline, 3.1, and heavy oil, 65.5. Every two parts of this gave 
nearly three of spent oil, of a percentage (on the average) of benzol, 
4.7; light oil, 19.7; intermediate oil, 24.4; naphthaline, 6.3o0nly, and 
heavy oil, 44.9. This was a very poor absorption of naphthaline, and 
naphthaline deposits began to present themselves promptly. The gas 
was either being sent through too rapidly—it was now winter time— 
or the oil was too heavy, so that any water deposited coated it and 
protected the gas from it. 

This resulted in a new series of tests on a mixed oil], in which the 
specific gravity was kept down below that of water. The result was 
different. The percentages for the fresh and spent oils were, on the 
average, respectively : Benzol, 1 and 5.3; light oils, 3.3 and 12; inter- 
mediate oils, 31.4 and 28.7; naphthaline, 2.3 and 10.6; heavy oil, 62 
and 43.4. With the Bueb oil the gas was found to contain 0.808, with 
the last mentioned mixture 0.485 ounce of naphthaline per 1,000 cubic 
feet. It is clearly better, therefore, not to use very heavy oil at all, 
and the lighter oil works best, for the first oil held back 95.1 per cent. 
of the naphthaline in the gas, as against 20.2 per cent. with the Bueb 
oil and 43.5 with the last mentioned mixture. Heavy oil, when it 
works well, must do so in cases where the oil is soon changed, so 
that the gas does not evaporate naphthaline out of it (Pannertz). The 
covering of the oil by a film of deposited water seems to be a very 
important factor in the problem. 








Publications. 
[All Publications, Catalogues, ete., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. | 











WELSsBACH CATALOGUE, No. 14.—The Welsbach Company, towards 
the close of last month, issued its No. 14 Catalogue, and those who 
receive it, having examined the listings, will have no difficulty 
whatever in ordering from its pages. The latter number 76, to say 
nothing about a very handsome cover, and the text, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, tells eloquently, but concisely, the sort of goods 
that are put forth from the Company’s factories and shops. Write to 
the home office, in Gloucester, N. J., for a copy. 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL by Roya E. Burn- 
HAM, solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and speci- 
fications of any patent mentioned below may be obtained for 10 
cents. 








1,000,385. Mixing Device for Gas Burners. K. Eberle, Friedenau, 
Germany. 

1,000,403. Gas Generator. L. M, Hansen, Upland, Neb. 

1,000,485. Gas Controller, R. L, Avery, Chicago, Ils, 
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1,000,626. Prepayment Gas Meter. E. A. Reeves, Milford, Conn. 


THEY have in Philadelphia a resident named Mrs. Imogene B. Oak- 


1,000,655. Method of and Apparatus for Making Liquid Gas. L.| ley whose activities, outside her home, have enabled her to attain the 


Wolf, Zurich, Switzerland, assignor to Schweizeriche Flussiggas- 
Fabric, L. Wolf, A. G., same place. 


1,000,669. Apparatus for Obtaining Gas from Wells. A. S. Cooper, 
Los Olivos, Cal. 


1,000,730. Gas Lighter. F. J. Hall, Springfield, Mass. 
1,000,766. Gas Condenser. G. E. Woods, New York City. 


1,000,768. Process of and Apparatus for Making Gas. E. B. Benham, 


New London, Conn., assignor to Hydrocarbon Converter Co., New 
York City. 


1,000,799. Cut-Off for Gas Lines. H.C. Grimes, Terra Alta, W.Va., 
' assignor to Grimes Automatic Regulator Co., Elkins, W. Va. 


1,000,987. Gas Retort Bench. H. Burgi, Springfield, Mass., assignor 
of one half to C. H. Tenney, Hartford, Conn. 


1,001,017. Stove. N. Glick, Sylvan Grove, Kas. 


1,001,028. Purge Valve for Gas Producer Plants. N.H. Henderson, 
Vernon, N. Y., assignor to Syracuse Industrial Gas Company, same 
place. 


1,001,192. Gas Lighting Burner. E. A. and E. N, Frary, South Deer- 
. field, Mass. 


1,001,345. Gas Lighter. J. R. Brooks, Springfield, Mo. 

1,001,398. Gas Producer. J. A. Herrick, New York City. 
1,001,399. Gas Valve. J. A. Herrick, New York City. 

1,001,459. Gas Stove Attachment. M.S, Rose, Washington, D. C. 
1,001,454. Gas Generator. C. F. Rukes, Kansas City, Mo. 


1,001,509. Stirrer for Gas Producers. J. C. Cromwell, Cleveland, O., 
assignor to the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, O. 


1,001,519. Gas Heater. A. 8S. Fuellgraff, Chicago, Ills. 


1,001,678. Automatically Lighting and Extinguishing Gas and Other 
Lamps. F. D. Page, Cleveland, O., assignor to the Page Auto- 
matic Company, same place. 


1,001,738. Gas Purifier. J. P. Dovel, North Birmingham, Ala. 


1,001,739. Gas Washer. J. P. Dovel, Birmingham, Ala., assignor of 
one-third to J. J. Shannon, same place. 


1,002,740. Ges Cleaning Apparatus. J.P. Dovel, Birmingham, Ala. 
1,001,953. Gas Producer Apparatus. J. A. Herrick, New York City. 


1,001,967. Gas Burner. H. Lyon, Gloucester City, N. J., assignor to 
Welsbach Light Company. 


1,001,997. Automatic Gas Valve. L. Scott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


1,002,025. Gas Generator. L. H. Berry, Pittsburg, Kas., assignor of 
one-fourth to C. E. Piper, same place. 








Items of Interest 
FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


— 
— 








THE reduction in selling rates, which Managing Director Duffield, 
of that wideawake Canada corporation, the ‘‘ City Gas Company,”’ of 


London, Ont., induced his people to make (it became effective July 1, | 


1911), has more than answered his and their expectations, particularly 
in respect of causing an increased use of gas in kitchens and the like. 
The net rate there now (90 cents per 1,000) should certainly silence 
the London residents’ objection to the ways of their Gas Company, if 
any such objectors are to be found there. Mr. J. M. H. Young, too, 
presents his compliments to Mr. Young, of New York-Astoria, and 
ventures the prediction that the road to the ‘80-cent figure is not 
so lengthy, after all. 





“B. V. W.,” of Albany, N. Y., is informed that, in the decision of 
the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners, 
in the matter of the hearing last spring, entitled the ‘‘ North Adams 
Petition,’’ the Board rendered this paragraph in the decision, which 
paragraph constitutes an answer to the query which he makes: 


‘“*That after the Ist day of May next no maximum charge for gas 
shall be made by the North Adams Gas Light Company against any 
customer for any month, unless in that month said customer uses less 
than 100 cubic feet of gas, nor during any portion of 12 consecutive 
months, if during said time the customer uses gas to the value of $7; 
and that if a maximum charge be made it shall not exceed 50 cents 
for any one month.’’ In the instance of the furnishing of electric 
current, it is declared that minimum charge on account of such sup- 


honorable position of Chairwoman of the Civil Service Reform Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Pennsyl- 
vania League of Clubs of the Third Class, in Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention, assembled in Easton, Pa., the 30th ult., and one of the topics 
considered at the convention was ‘‘The Coal Smoke Nuisance and 
Its Prevention.”’ To be sure, this is a great nuisance, especially in 
the sections in which bituminous coal is yenerally. used. Mrs. Oak- 
ley in her argument contended that if gas (either natural or artificial) 
were generally used in household kitchens, the output of chimney 
smoke would be greatly reduced, all of which is undoubtedly and 
undeniably true. Now, had Mrs. Oakley stopped there in her ar- 
raignment of the nuisance and the putting forward of a likely means 
of reducing it, all would have been well, but the Chairwoman would 
not be satisfied with leaving the evil and its at least partial remedy- 
ing at that point. No; she just warmed up to her subject by noting 
that the United Gas Improvement Company was making and distri- 
buting gas, getting therefor $1 per 1,000 cubic feet, whereas, the price 
therefor to the Company was less than 50 cents per 1,000—in fact, 
money could be made by selling it at less than 50 cents per 1,000. To 
take the sap altogether out of the Oakley tapping, the U. G. I. Com- 
pany sells an immense quantity of gas in Philadelphia at figures 
considerably under $1 per 1,000, to say nothing of the royalty per 
1,000 which its pays directly on public account into the city treasury. 
Loose mis-statements play havoc with many. 





A CORRESPONDENT, writing under date of the 31st ult., notes, in 
connection with the description (JOURNAL, July 31st) by Mr. W. A. 
Aldrich, of the gas distribution system of Compania de Gas, de 
Guadalajara, Mexico, these matters: ‘‘The officers of the Company 
are: President, W. F. Boardman; Vice-Presidents, Henry Keyes and 
C. F. Luge; Treagurer-Secretary, J.S. Andrews; Trustees, the above 
named and Messrs. C. H. Eckart and O. Camerena. I am sure you 
will agree that it required much enterprise and great pluck to keep 
the gas ball rolling satisfactorily all through the recent revolution 
in Mexico. Many of the most striking things in connection there- 
with having occurred in and about Guadalajara. Of course, you are 
aware that Mr. Boardman is well and favorably known to the gas 
men of the Pacific Coast, in that he controls or owns the San Obispo 
(Cal.) Gas and Electric Company ; the Medford (Ore.) Gas Company, 
and the Ashland (Ore.) Gas Company. Mr. Boardman knows how 
gas should be made and distributed ; furthermore, this quiet, resource- 
ful gentleman always manages to have as associates men who, well- 
endowed with business perspicacity themselves, are ready to follow 
his lead without requiring a bill of particulars.” 





THE Montreal (Canada) Light, Heat and Power Company is ex- 
tending its coal gas plant, in the construction of 9 benches of eights, 
throughs, from plans and specifications of its Engineer, Mr. Howard 
E. Mann. The contract for the brickwork was awarded to the 
Parker-Russell Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo , the bench 
grading, floors, coal hoppers, etc., by the Structural Steel Company, 
of Montreal, the bench ironwork to be done by the English firm of 
E. & W. Walker. The new benches are to have a gas making 
capacity of 1} million cubic feet per diem, with a guaranteed fuel 
consumption of 12 pounds of coke per 100 ponnds of coal] carbonized, 





THE professional municipal adviser in respect of gas works con- 
struction and the supply of gas from works, to consumers, William 
D. Marks, has secured another job. His latest retainer is from 
Providence, R. I., whose Mayor (James Logan) has retained Marks 
to ‘‘ Investigate street lighting conditions” in that city. We are 
gravely told that he has began his work in the city named by advis- 
ing the Council as to how to proceed in the making of a new lighting 
contract. The Providence newspapers are referring to him as ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.’ Professor of what? 





At the foreclosure sale of all the properties of the Hudson River 
Power Company, which was brought off in Ballston Spa, N. Y., 
August 29th, the purchaser was Mr. C. H. Cyler, who acted for Mr. 
Francis M. Edwards, who in turn represents the Bondholders’ Com- 
pany, of Boston. The second chief biddet was Mr. George Van 
Ranken, acting for the A. N. Brady syndicate, of Albany. The re- 
spective bids were: $7,500,000 and $7,250,000. The proceedings were 





ply shall not exceed $1 for any one month, 


conducted by State Senator George Hinman, 
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THE Economie Gas Company (Los Angeles, Cal.) proprietors are 
engaged in putting down their street main lines in opposition to those 
of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Gas and Electric Company. The usual 
inducements in cases of a kindred nature—which the gas men this 
side of the Rockies fortunately have no longer to bother them—to 
those that prevailed here some years ago. Free piping, free appli- 
ances, free everything, in fact; except cash premiums. 





THE United Gas Improvement Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a 6-foot modern set, together with the neces- 
sary auxiliary rotary meter by the Housatonic Gas Company. This, 
with its existing coal gas plants, will insure the Company a total 
generating capacity of 750,000 cubic feet per day. The Housatonic 
Company is another name for the Norwalk (Conn.) Gas Company. 





THE New Haven (Conn.) Gas Company is to carry on an experiment 
in up to-date street illumination, the scene of the expounding to be 
Orange street, from Chapel to Crown. 





THE Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., has been awarded 
a contract for new water gas apparatus to be installed in the genera- 
ting plant of the Maquoketa (Ia.) Light and Heat Company. This 
agreement will provide the Maquoketa folks with a duplicate ap- 
paratus, and in that the original works were constructed only 3 years 
ago by the Gas Machinery Company, the fact that additional appa- 
ratus is required to keep up with the demands of the residents for 
gas, argues with undeniable force for the clever managerial abilities 
of Messrs, Crawford and Smith. 





GENERAL MANAGER. TUTTLE is surely keeping up with the growth 
of the bustling Texas city of San Antonio; in fact, this mention (it 
came to hand the 5th inst.) goes to show that his Company is doing 
a bit of leading in respect of the development: ‘‘ The San Antonio 
Gas Company is extending its mains along South Presa street, from 
Eads avenue to the Fair Grounds. Earlier in the summer an exten- 
sion was laid down from a point several blocks beyond the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railroad tracks to Eads avenue, and the 
present work, when completed, will make about 6000 feet of mains 
laid by the Gas Company this summer along South Presa street. Mr. 
Tuttle said the Fair Directors had been assured of lower insurance 
rates on buildings in the Fair Grounds if gas were placed there and 
made available instead of other gases and gasoline, as used hereto- 
fore, and while: it would not pay the Company to extend the mains 
for the few days of the Fair it is hoped to obtain enough subscribers 
along the way to pay cost of extension.”’ 





THE Public Service Commission, Second New York District, has 
authorized the Saranac Lake Gas Company to make an issue of 
30 year, 5 per cent., first mortgage bonds, to total $107,000. Of the 
total, $65,000 are to be issued at no less than par and in exchange for 
an equal amount of first mortgage bonds at present outstanding. 
The remainder ($42,060) are to be put out. under these conditions: 
$11,151 at not less than par; $9,833 at not less than 85 per cent. ; and 
$21,015, at not less than 80. The balance, after the retirement of out- 


standing bonds, is to be devoted to paying the Company’s liabilities 


incurred for proper capital purposes, extensions of mains in the vil- 
lage of Saranac Lake, and the purchase of other necessary equip- 
ment. 





. THe franchise for the construction and operation of a gas plant in 
Klamath Falls, Ore., has been granted to the Boardman syndicate. 


It. is estimated that $60,000 will be expended on the generating and 


distributing divisions, work on which will be begun at once. 





“BP. P.,” writing from Albany, N. Y., under date of the ist 
inst., says: ‘‘I note your recent brief mention of the appointing of 
Mr. Philip Clegg, heretofore with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, to the important position of District Super- 
intendent of the Central Hudson Gas and. Electric Company, with 
headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y. Possibly a bit of history respect- 
ing his prior connections may not be amiss. Born in Lafayette, La., 
he entered Tulane University, New Orleans, and later on became 


affiliated with the University of Missouri, graduating therefrom a 
Bachelor of Science, Mechanical Engineering, in 1903. He spent 
about 18 months in the street railway shops and the construction and 
operating divisions of the United Railways Company, St. Louis, and 
afterwards with the Union Electric Light and Power Company, of 
St. Louis. During his service in the latter instance the new power 





plant on the Mississippi river was constructed. In the fall of 1905 he 
was employed by the Wesco Supply Company, of St. Louis, repre- 
senting that concern in the Southwest for 1 year. He took service 
with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company in 


1906, representing the concern in St. Louis and contiguous district, 
and in 1907 he came East for the Westinghouse concern, with head- 
quarters in New York, his territory being the Hudson river district. 
The senior Mr. Beal made no mistake when he selected Mr. Clegg for 
his present responsible position.” 





‘‘S. A. B., writing from Schenectady, N. Y., under date of August 
31, incloses the following: ‘‘ The gas works employees of the Mohawk 
Gas Company lay claim to the distinction of having prepared and 
enjoyed the only gas works’ clambake ever held. It is the custom to 
have an annual clambake for the employees of the Mohawk Gas 
Company and the Schenectady Illuminating Company; but as the 
works’ men were unable to attend these functions, they were deter- 
mined not to be outdone this year, so it was resolved to have one of 
their own the current year. On the afternoon of the 27th ult. (the 
time was 4:30) an empty phosphate of soda barrel was rigged up in the 


works’ yard. The barrel was rigged up with a steam jet on top, and 
it was then filled with sweet potatoes, sweet corn, Long Island clams, 
chickens, etc., and the ‘ fillings ’ were steamed to perfection. ‘ Matt.’ 
Leavy, the head foreman, was chef and director, waiter, omnibus, 
et al, and he surely did make a reputation in both degrees, as his 
fellow bakers and consumers (O’ Hearn, Keating, Trego, Miller ‘ and 
others ’) will loudly testify.”’ 





THE Seuth Metropolitan Gas Company, of London, England, prints 
each month a very readable magazine known as the ‘‘ Co-Partnership 
Journal,’’ in which there are many records of things of interest to this 
huge corporation’s army of employees. The issue for the current 
month, which is just to hand, is a very newsy one, and in its many 
interesting matters we find the following under the caption of the 
‘*Humors of the District: ‘‘A Bermondsey consumer, whose slot 
meter was out of order, wrote to the office of the Gas Company, say- 


ing: ‘Weare dead against American oil trusts, so we have no oil 
lamps to go on with, and we quite forget how to light a fire; so, 
being in rather a fix, please come and see to our slot meter quickly 
and you will receive your reward in Heaven!’ We have always had 
an idea that there was some little difference between Heaven and 
Bermondsey !”’ 





THE authorities of Belmar, N. J., have entered into a contract with 
the Coast Gas Company, under which the latter agrees to keep a cer- 
tain number of gas lamps in service on the streets for the next five 
years, at a rate of $30.50 each per annum. The minimum number is 
specified at I,000, and a lighting table of 3,960 hours per annum is 
in the agreement. 





‘*B.,”’ writes that the Welsbach Company, of Boston, Mass., is 
closing out its retail business in that city, and will construct there a 
strictly wholesale department on Oliver street. 





UNDER the above signature the news also comes to us that the high 
pressure service line between Rochester and Somersworth, N. H., 
will be finished by October 30th. Again, that Mr. Morse, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., who is largely interested in the Rochester-Somersworth 
gas supply, has recently purchased an interest in the Gainesville 
(Fla.) Gas and Electric Company, and proposes to visit the place to 
put in force commercial methods in connection with the gas supply 
that will cause Gainesville’s people to look upon gas through the 
right sort of light. ‘‘ B.” further says: ‘‘The Lowell (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company’s commercial division, which is under the careful 
guidance of the Motley-Cadwallader combination, has just witnessed 
the concluding scenes of one of the greatest campaigns for new busi- 
ness ever conducted in the Spindle City. Through the efforts of 7 
solicitors recruited from the ranks of successful commercial men, 5,000 
appliances, from ranges to curling irons, have been put in active 


service, to say nothing about the large number of house piping con- 
tracts signed-up. The gas ranges were mainly placed on a very 
liberal plan, viz., $2 down within 10 days after the setting of range, 
then, $1 per month until the range was paid for. Service and con- 
nections, up to 150 running feet, were also given free. Some ranges 
were rented on the basis of $3 per year, and cookers for $1.50 per 
year, half down, balance at end of 6 months.”’ 












































Mr. Leg Arricks, Sales’ Manager of the York (Pa.) Gas Company, 
resigned from that service, the resignation to become effective the 
On that date he goes with the Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, O., which concern he will actively represent in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont, 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


— 


In the week there was to all intent no 
change in the quotations for Consolidated gas, 
which opened to-day (Friday) at 1334 to 134. 
The undertone to these shares is, beyond a 
doubt, much more vibrant than for months 

ast. On this ‘‘ move,” and there can be no 

oubt that the move will occur, the shares 
should cross par and a half before’ election 


ay. 

Drovkive: Union’s recuperatory powers are 
well instanced in a jump to 135 bid, which 
move means a brisk preliminary gallop to- 
ward the goal of much higher prices. The 
business of the corporation increases in a 
manner that causes one to almost doubt the 
figures. The increase in its suburban dis- 
tricts is really phenomenal. A dividend of 
1} per cent. on its shares is payable the 2d 
prox. The situation in Chicago shows no 
change, and the like statement applies to St. 
Louis. Washington (D. C.) is 448 to 450. 








Gas Stocks. 
‘ ee 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


1145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK OITY. 
————— 
SEPTEMBER 11. 
—$———__—_ 
S@ All communications will receive particular 
attention. 


&@ The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share : 


N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
Consolidated Gas Co.........978,177,000 100 13856 184 
Central Union Gas Co, — 

Ist 6's, due 1972,J.&J...... 8,000,000 1,000 103 105 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— 

Con. 6's, due 1982, M.&8... 1,000,000 1,000 115 118 


Mutual Gas Co.....ccccccesees 8,600,000 100 155 165 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.— 


1st Con. 5's, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 100 101% 





New York & Richmond Gas 


Co. (Staten Island)........ 
ist Mtg. Gold Bds, 5 p. ct... 


New York and East River— 


Ist 5's, due 1944, J. & J...... 

Con, 5's, due 1945, J. & J.. 
Northern Union— 

ist 5's, due 1927, J. & J.. 
Standard,...ccseccce sevceees 

Preferred,...ccccccesossecee 

ist Mtg.5’s,due 1930,M. & N. 
The Brooklyn Union ....... 

ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 
Bi svcocccccocneccocenes 


Out-of-Town Companies. 


Bay Btate...cccccccccccceccese 
Income Bonds..... 
Binghampton Gas Works.... 
“ Ist Mtg. 6's....-.05 
Boston United Gas Co.— 
lst Series 8, F. Trust..... 
24 wo oe ow intl 
Buffalo City Gas Co.... ...- 
Bonds, 5°S ..ccssssccececs 
Capital, Sacramento,........ 
ES BD. ccccccosccsses 
Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed 
Gold Bonds... ...sseeeesees 


Cincinnati Gas and Electric 


DO. ccccccccecccccccsccscecese 


Columbus (0.) Gas Oo., Ist 


Mortgage Bonds.........++ 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 
Consumers, Toronto........+ 
Consolidated, Baltimore.... 

Mortgages, 5°8.....0.000- 
Chesapeake, Ist 6’s....... 
Equitable, Ist 6’s......... 
Consolidated, ist 5’s..... 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. J. 
Con, Mtg. 5S. ...cscsseee 
BOGS. ...cccscccessecscees 
Denver Gas and Electric.... 
Detroit City Gas Co.......++ 
* Prior Lien 5’s........ 
Detroit Gas Co., 5°8......s6008 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Oo., 
Chicago, Bonds.......+0+.. 


Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 89 40 

1,500,000 100 35 50 Fort WAYDGC....cccessceecesss 2,000,000 == —_ —_ 

1,000,000 — 8% 100% = Bonds ....++++0-- 2,000,000 — 665 ~_ 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 

8,500,000 1,000 108 105 Lat Mtm@. 5°S...csessesesceeee 1,860,000 1,000 100 101 
1,500,000 — 9 100 | Hartford .......s.ecsscseeeee 760,000 25 190 200 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 
.. 1,250,000 1,000 94 100 New Jersey.......ss+++++. 10,500,000 — 112 118% 
. 6,000,000 100 5) 7 « Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 108 108% 
5,000,000 100 7 100 | Indianapolis ..........+0-+++. 2,000,000 — 8 83 
1,500,000 1,000 108 105 “ Bonds, 5’s....... 2,650,000 — 104% 105 
15,000,000 1,000 3% 140 | Jackson Gas Co.........0...5 250,000 50 8 é 
15,000,000 — 106% 107 ” lst Mtg. 5’s...... 290,000 1,000 97 100 

209,650 609 180 -_ Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
of Missouri.....scccocccece 5,000,000 100 = 86 
Bonds, 1st 5°s..........+++ 8,822,000 1,000 102 104 
Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, . 10,000,000 100 109% 104 
50,000,000 50 % % Proferred.....ss.css-0ss+s 2,500,006 100 91% 102 
2,000,000 1,000 — 15 Bonds...... .sseeeesesee+ 10,000,000 1,000 1023 103 
450,000 100 — — | Lafayette Gas Co.,Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
509,000 1,000 95 100 BOndS.... ..sseesseeeessee 1,000,000 1,000 60 Bi 
Louisville,.....s.ceesseseessee 2570,000 50 148 145 
7,000,000 1,000 82 85 | Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
8,000,000 1,000 4736 50 “* Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 400,000 1,000 106 108% 
5,500,000 100 5 8 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
5,250,000 1,000 59 60 jes, Of Boston.......+.-++++6 25,000,000 100 92% 93 
500,000 5 85 Preferred ......+.sse0+++« 25,000,000 100 97 98 
150,000 1,000 — = | yontreal Gas Co.,Canada.. 2,000,000 100 218 218% 
Nashville Gas Light Co...... 1,000,000 100 110 _ 
7,660,000 1,000 104 10644) Newark, N.J., Con. Gas Co. 6,00000- — 66 58 
Bonds, 6°8.. .s sseeeeeeee 6,000,000 — 187 188 
29,500,000 100 92 98 | New Haven Gas Co.......... 2,000,000 25 200 pa 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
1,500,000 1,000 96 98 | Chicago.....:s..ss0e-sse00-- 26,000,000 100 108% © 10884 
Ist Mortgage...........+. 20,100,000 1,000 — a 
1,682,750 100 9% 91 ad seeeeeesesees 2,600,000 1,000 104 — 
8,026,500 100 754% 80 | Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 2,150,000 50 88 = 
2,000,000 50 20 80=—t Preferred.....cessse-essee 2150,000 . 50 118 = 
13,460,084 100 10656 — Consolidated 5’s........:. 2,000,000 — 104% 105% 
8,400,000 — 89 100 | gan Francisco Gas Co., Cal.. 15,600,000 .:- — _ 
100,00 —- — — | St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
910,000 = “- _ Rat Mite. BB. .cces sreqcccce 1,000,000 1,000 100 102 
1,490,000 — — 112° | gt. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 100 — Z 
1,000,000 100 165 = lst Mortgages, 6’s........ 680,000 1,000 104 10h 
976,000 1,000 92 95 Extension, €°s.........+0. 600,000 1,000 112% -115 
75,000 — — 100 General Mortgage, 5's... 3,447,000 1,000 97 98 
3,500,000 — 102 105 | Syracuse Gas Co., N.¥..... 1,975,000 100 50 56 
6,580,000 —- — 50 BOndS..... cescvesseveces 2,047,000 1,000 101 - 103 
5,619,000 1,000 97 100%) Washington (D. C.) Gas Co.. 1,600,000 200 448 450 
881,000 1,000 75 80 lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 — — - 
Western Gas Co., Milwaukee 4,000,000 - - — 
2,000,000 1,000 — 101 | Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,000 650 861 _ 











MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 








American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October 18, 19, 20, 21, 1911. St. Louis, Mo. 
Officers: President, Donald McDonald, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, A. B. Beadle, 29 West 


89th st., N. Y. City. 








Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting, 





Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railwaw Association.—Annual 
| meeting, Apri), 1912; St. Louis, Mo. Officers: President, F, E. Murray, Louisiana, 
Mo.; Secretary and Treasurer, N. J. Cunningham, Springfield, Mo. 

| 





' National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting, October 23-28, 1931. Denver, 
Officers: President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John | 


Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 





Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, Nov., 1911. New York 


City. Officers: President, M. J. Brayton, Utica, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. B. Chapin, 


29 W. 38th street. New York City. 





Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1912. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 





Minois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, March, 1912, Chicago, Ills. Officers: 
President, C. B. Strohn, Elgin, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, F. E. Newberry, Dixon, Ills. 


Muminating Engineering Society.—annual meeting, Sept. 25, 26, 27, 191], Chicago, Ills. 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres’t, A. E. Kennelly, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, 
Preston S. Millar, 29 W. 39th street, N.Y. City. Sections : New York, Secretary, Albert 
J. Marshall, 36 West 99th street. New England, Secretary, W. 8. Farrow, 1200 Massa-| 108 Angeles, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Britton, 445 Sutter street, San Fran- 


chusetts avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, S. B. Eichengreen, Broad | i800, Cal. 


and Arch streets. Chicago, Secretary, F. H. Bernhard, Marquette Building. 





Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Jan. 17 and )8, 1912, Indianapolis. Officers: 
President, 8. E. Mulholland, Fort Wayne; Vice-President, Howard L. Olds, Indian- 


apolis ; Secretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, 





lowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, May, ———, 1912; Clinton, Ia, 
Officers: President, G. W. Clabaugh, Omaha, Neb.; Secretary and Treasurer, G. I. 


Vincent, Des Moincs, 





Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, time, -———_———_ 
Wichita, Kas. Officers: President, W. A. Scothorn, Hutchinson, Kas.; Secretary and 


‘treasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton, Kas. 





Michigan Gas Association-—Annual meeting, time, Sept. 20, 21, 2%, 1911; Detroit, Mich 
Officers: President, A. P. Ewing, Detroit, Mich,; Secretary-Treasyrer, Glenn R. 


Chamberlain, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Officers: President, C. N. Stannard, Denver; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 39 West 9th 
street, New York City. 


Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May, 1912, Kansas City, Mo.; Officers: 
President, A, B. Macbeth, Independence, Kas, Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 








New England Gas Association.—Annual meeting, third Wednesday in February, 1912; 
Boston. Officers: President, J. A. Coffin, Gloucester, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N.W. 
Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 





New Jersey State Gas Association.—President, William H. Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn, Belmar, N. J. 





Ohio Gas Association.—Annual meeting, February 6 and 7, 1912, Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary-Treasurer, _T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 





Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Sept. 19, 20,21 and 22, 1911, Oakland, 
Cal. Officers: President, F. A. Leach, Jr., Oakland, Cal.; Vice President, W. Baurhyte, 





Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April, 1912,Williamsport, Pa. Officers, 
President, C. W. Butterworth, Millon, Pa ; Secretary-Treasurer, William H. Merritt, 
Lebanon, Pa. 





Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting, December, 1911; monthly meeting, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 254 West 89th street, New York city. : 





Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April, 1912, Jacksonville, Fla. Officers, 
President, H. B. Hoyt, Jacksonville, Fla.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D. Brewer, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association. Annual meeting. April 27, 28, 29, 1912; 
Houston, Tex. Officers: President, J. E. Carroll, Beaumont, Tex.; Secretary, DP. 
G. Fisher, Dallas, Tex. es 











- | Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 15 and 16, 1912, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Officers: President, H. M. Buck, Waukesha, Wis,; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Har- 


mon, Milwaukee, Wis, 





Te 








